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The Teacher Shortage— 


Are We Meeting It? . 
A Country-Wide Problem 


Among the serious threats, to the pres- 
ent “school generation” is that involved 
in the growing shortage of personally 
qualified and professionally prepared 
teachers. The schools most affected are, 
by and large, those in greatest need of 
high-grade services, such as rural and 
village schools, where for all too many 
years less prepared and inexperienced 
teachers have frequently been employed. 
But included also are teachers in many 
special-subject fields in which war and 
defense demands for service have been 
heavy. 

State and local school officials, mem- 
bers of legislatures, boards of education, 
teacher-education associations, and in- 
terested citizens are seeking means of 
mitigating the seriousness of the present 
Situation and that of the immediate 
future. “If the war should last 2 or 3 
years during which time only a few 
people attended college to prepare to 
teach, there would be a period of some 
10 years before we could again expect 
an adequate supply of teachers,” accord- 
ing to the State superintendent of 
schools of North Carolina. 


Industry Draws Heavily on 
Teaching Staffs 


Now, not only the young men teachers, 
as in past wars, are called to the Army 
and the Navy, but young women as well, 
many from the ranks of teachers, are 
“joining up”: for military service. And 
that is not all; for, during the present 
and the preceding school years, indus- 
try with its high wage scale, quite be- 
yond the possibilities of most school 


budgets, is the agency which has drawn 
most heavily on teaching staffs. 

To at least mitigate the present situ- 
ation school and other State and local 
Officials are striving to provide salaries 
more nearly commensurate with the in- 
crease in the cost of living if not more 
nearly comparable to the wages in in- 
dustry; to spread information concern- 
ing the importance of the qualified 
teacher in making democratic education 
function; to interest promising candi- 
dates in recruiting the profession for 
the present and immediate future, and 
to provide at least some opportunity for 
professional training for war emergency 
teachers. 


The State and Teachers’ Salaries 


Changes in teachers’ salaries affecting 
State school systems are particularly 
significant, not alone because of their 
extent in numbers of schools affected, 
but also because they come slowly, the 
hard way, usually involving legislative 
action including additional appropria- 
tions or some other type of increase in 
State available funds. Without making 
a complete survey of State legislation or 
regulations affecting salaries it appears 
from available information that more 
than half the States have provided in- 
creases in salaries through outright 
grants to local districts for the purpose; 
through providing regular or occasional 
bonuses or through inaugurating higher 
salary schedules. 

During the year increased salaries 
have been reported from Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Vermont, Florida, Ohio, 
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ATTENTION SUESCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material, 
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South Dakota, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Michigan, Indiana, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
California, Kansas, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, and Utah. Representative of State 
activities of this kind are the salary 
changes adopted in a few States from 
which reports are available. 

In Colorado, State education em- 
ployees, including teachers, receive an 
increase of 18 percent for those earning 
less than $1,500; 15 percent for those 
receiving between $1,500 and $1,800; 10 
percent for those getting $1,800 to $2,400, 
and 5 percent for those earning $2,500 
to $3,600. Increases will be based on 
salaries of January 1, 1942. 

In New Jersey the legislature set up a 
pay-increase-bonus-plan, retroactive to 
January 1943, providing a 10-percent 
permanent salary raise and a 5-percent 
wartime bonus not to exceed $300 for all 
State employees who received not more 
than $5,000 a year on October 1, 1942. 
The bonus will be discontinued June 1944. 

New York’s new schedule provides an 
increase of 10 percent for employees re- 
ceiving less than $2,000; 742 percent for 
persons earning from $2,000 to $3,975. 

Delaware is giving school teachers 15- 
percent increases in their salaries for the 
next 2 years. 

Indiana raised the minimum salary 
from $100 to $125 a month effective to 
the close of the school year 1944-45. 
North Carolina gave school teachers a 
flat raise of $25 a month for the next 2 
years. Utah’s legislature made over 
three million dollars available to the 
State’s 40 school districts to pay bonuses 
to teachers and other school employees 
for the remainder of the present school 
year and to increase their salaries during 
the next 2 years. (Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House Release, No. 3, May 
26, 1943.) 

Interesting provisions for increasing 
teachers’ salaries in Arkansas include: 
(1) In districts which transport 25 per- 
cent or more of their children, 60 percent 
of the increased revenue is earmarked 
for teachers’ salaries, a recognition of 
the fact that maintenance costs, too, 
have increased; in all other districts, 
70 percent is so earmarked, This is the 
minimum percentage of total expenditure 
any district may spend for teachers’ 
salaries; it does not preclude spending 
more. (2) Districts which participate in 
the State teacher salary fund must sub- 
mit a plan for distributing the money 
among the teachers for the approval of 
the State Board. 
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Tennessee appropriated (January 


1943) a sum to be divided equally among 
all elementary and high-school teachers 
of the State as an emergency supplement 
to ‘their present salaries—an estimated 
increase of $5.25 per month for 8 months 
of the school year for each teacher. 
Michigan appropriated (March 1943) 
$50,000,000 State aid for public schools 
for the school year 1943-44 and provided 
that “the additional amount” of $5,- 
500,000 over the appropriation of preced- 
ing years is to be used to increase sal- 
aries of teachers:and other employees. 


Local District Activities 


Increases in teachers’ salaries by local 
district boards are widely reported. 
There are, of course, too many local dis- 
tricts to make detailed reports feasible. 
Cities, as would be expected, are leading 
in the movement but counties and rural 
districts also report important steps to- 
ward increasing salaries and in other 
ways adding to the Satisfactions of 
teaching. 

Fairfield County, Ohio, is an example. 
It reports a complete plan designed to 
overcome the worst effects of the teacher 
shortage. The plan contemplates keep- 
ing the teachers now employed, drawing 
in new teachers, and getting along with 
fewer teachers by combining courses of 
study and using other devices for the 
duration. The first step in keeping 
teachers is a new county-wide salary 
scale providing basic increases and 
thereafter annual increases based on 
training and experience. A step in se- 
curing new teachers and adding to the 
satisfactions of teaching is the awarding 
of contracts to new teachers, thus giving 
them at once a permanent status in the 
system, , 

Reports from rural schools in Ne- 
braska—a State which ranks low among 
States in average salaries, indicate an 
increase of 10 to 50 percent with no mini- 
mum salary of less than $75 per month. 
Village and city schools in that State re- 
port increases according to size of school 
(by teachers) from 10 to 30 percent. 


Some Allied Considerations 


Phases of the shortage situation so 
closely allied to salaries that they must 
be considered in connection with effec- 
tive remedial measures are those involv- 
ing the prestige of teaching if not of 
education itself. Lack of general appre- 
ciation of the importance of teaching as 
a wartime as well as a peacetime service 
to the Nation and the consequent con- 
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tinuing need for maintaining high 
standards of instruction; the rather 
widely accepted belief that certain occu- 
pations—in the war industries; for ex- 
ample—contribute more directly to the 
war effort than teaching, have been 
strong influences in creating the present 
situation. 

Procedures widely advocated as a 
means to the end of obtaining and keep- 
ing prepared teaching staffs are set forth 
in a recent editorial in School Manage- 
ment by Clyde Hill, professor of educa- 
tion, Yale University Graduate School. 
They are reasonably representative of 
suggestions and recommendations of 
educators throughout the country. They 
include, (1) For the guidance of local 
draft boards and for its effect upon pub- 
lic opinion, the Manpower Board and the 
Director of Selective Service should make 
a forthright statement concerning the 
importance of keeping teachers at their 
posts; (2) States and local communities 
should take steps to provide salaries for 
competent teachers at least equal to 
those provided by industry; (3) Adequate 
provisions for old-age security as well as 
reasonable tenure for teachers should be 
made in every school system and in every 
State; (4) parent-teacher associations 
and other interested groups should take 
more than superficial measures to make 
teachers really feel that the public 
esteems them more than worthy of their 
hire, 


Problems of Certification 


Of special importance in maintaining 
instructional standards is the matter of 
emergency teacher certification. State 
school officials are and have been con- 
fronted with selection from two drastic 
alternatives, permitting schools to close 
or issuing emergency certificates. Indis- 
criminate issue of the latter is, of course, 
disastrous not only as to the type of edu- 
cation afforded to the children now but 
also to prevailing standards of teacher 
qualifications which have been slowly 
and painfully built up during the years— 
this latter a long-time consideration. Of 
the persons now certificated many will 
remain in the profession for years to 
come even though not qualified accord- 
ing to standards now prevailing or which 
will later prevail. This was the lesson 
of the emergency certificate of the First 
World War. The most widely adopted 
method of meeting the situation is 
through limiting the number and safe- 
guarding the issue of temporary certifi- 
cates in every way possible. Many 
States, probably more than half, have 
adopted some kind of precautionary 
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measures, usually as one part of a com- 
plete emergency program aimed at the 
maintenance of standards of instruction. 

Methods used to curtail the number of 
and maintain the best possible stand- 
ards for emergency certificates differ 
among States. In general the effort is 
to set standards as nearly like those 
which have prevailed as possible; to 
provide that emergency certificates are 
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not renewable, or that renewable possi- 
bilities are highly restricted. Generally 
they are issued only after failure of defi- 
nite efforts to fill vacancies with certifi- 
cated teachers. For example, in one 
State regulations provide that applica- 
tions for emergency certificates may not 
be filed until after the opening of the 
term of school in which such certificates 
are to be used “since qualified teachers 
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‘ 
are sometimes available immediately 
prior to the opening of school.” 

A recent State bulletin (Florida May 
1943) gives the following purposes as 
underlying adjustments in certification: 
(1) to maintain the requirements of the 
regular basic teaching certificates; (2) 
to create two new types of certificates, 
war provisional certificates and limited 
provisional war certificates issued to per- 
sons who have 1 to 4 years of college 
preparation but cannot qualify for reg- 
ular certificates; (3) to reduce the need 
for emergency certificates, placing in 
tnis classification those who have less 
than 30 semester hours of college 
training. 

The Louisiana State Department of 
Education, in order to forestall the ne- 
-cessity of issuing emergency certificates, 
supplies lists of available teachers in the 
State to schools needing teachers every 
15 days. Virginia issues emergency cer- 
tificates for specific cases only. North 
Carolina does not issue emergency cer- 
tificates but legalizes the employment of 
“war permit teachers” and “county sec- 
ond-grade teachers” who may serve dur- 
ing the session 1942-43 provided that 
properly certificated persons are not 
available. 

A number of States provide that 
former teachers may reinstate their ex- 
pired certificates. In others, particular 
renewal requirements are waived under 
certain circumstances. Connecticut 
issues permits only on recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools, good 
only for 1 year or during the discretion 
of the State board and provides other 
limiting conditions. Several States re- 
port “calling back” married women 
(formerly not eligible to teaching posi- 
tions) once properly certificated and 
certifying others on the basis of estab- 
lished minimum requirements. In Penn- 
sylvania senior students in State teach- 
ers colleges are being sent to teaching 
positions under supervision of the re- 
spective college and are receiving credit 
for the experience. They are paid ac- 
cording to the regular salary scale pre- 
vailing in the district. New York is 
scheduling evening examinations for 
teachers’ licenses. In New York City 
Mayor LaGuardia has asked the City 
Board of Education to recall a thousand 
teachers on leave for the present emer- 
gency. 


State Recruiting and Training 
Programs 

In a number of States rather exten- 
sive programs sponsored by the State 
departments of education, usually in co- 


operation with the State teacher-pre- 
paring institutions, are under way, de- 
signed, (1) to protect the schools from 
suffering unduly from the _ present 
teacher shortage and (2) to promote 
recruitment for the future. (See box on 
opposite page.) 

A pamphlet prepared by the Michigan 
Department of Education entitled Should 
I Consider Teaching? Is It the Career for 
Me? has been widely distributed in the 
State. Atleast one of the State’s colleges 
has appointed field institutional commit- 
tees to deal directly with recruitment 
and placement for the purpose of en- 
couraging better trained persons to enter 
the profession, 

Wisconsin is another State in which 
the State Department of Education and 
the State teachers colleges are cooperat- 
ing on a teacher-recruiting program. AS 
one step toward this end a guidance set 
up is being developed, the function of 
which is that of interesting individuals 
in teaching. One of the State’s teachers 
colleges, for example, recognizing “that 
it is not possible with safety to postpone 
the education of the children of Amer- 
ica,” in announcing a plan for mitigating 
the teacher shortage recommends the 
following sources of supply: (1) Married 
women with teaching experience; (2) 
married women with education and 
training who did not teach before; 
(3) men in deferred classifications en- 
gaged in occupations now disrupted by 
the defense program; (4) experienced 
teachers who can broaden their subject 
fields to include those where shortages 
are serious; (5) local citizens available 
for part-time service in fields such as 
trade, music, art, physical education; 

(6) students whose programs can be 
shortened. 

To insure at least some professional 
preparation of emergency teachers the 
State institutions are offering: (1) Spe- 
cial short courses adapted to the needs 
of the participants; (2) intensive train- 
ing courses during holidays, as at 
Christmas; (3) campus refresher and 
retraining programs, and (4) are send- 
ing out seniors as cadet teachers under 
college supervision, 

Washington and Pennsylvania are 
among other States reporting teacher 
emergency programs, Washington’s 
program is one of replacement and re- 
cruitment of the teaching profession 
designed (a) to interest high-school stu- 
dents to prepare for teaching, through 
meetings, posters (one entitled, You Are 
Needed to Teach is widely distributed), 
etc.; (b) to encourage part-time services 
of capable citizens, and especially (c) to 








keep in service those now teaching suc- 
cessfully by adding to the satisfactions 
of teaching through State placement 
services, salary increases, and guidance 
and counseling services. Pennsylvania’s 
program includes; (1) speed-up arrange- 
ments with teacher-education institu- 
tions; (2) setting up standards for tem- 
porary and emergency certificates; (3) 
broadening the scope of teaching cer- 
tificates; (4) establishing a clearing 
house for registering the names of pos- 
sible teachers and for exchange of 
positions. 

The State program in North Carolina 
aims to interest young people in high 
schools in preparing to teach and pro- 
vides for the establishment in its higher 
institutions of refresher courses of 2 
weeks’ duration during the summer for 
certain types of prospective teachers, A 
letter from the State superintendent sent 
to all superintendents in the State calls 
attention to the desirability of college 
attendance and emphasizes the im- 
portance of teaching as a desirable voca- 
tion to follow. 


Local Activities 


Local systems as well as State systems 
are participating in recruiting activities 
as well as meeting demands for salary 
increases. Large city systems with ade- 
quate salary scales, retirement provi- 
sions, and other satisfactory measures 
are of course not facing shortages as 
serious as small systems in which there 
are no such provisions. They are in a 
better position, too, through supervisory 
staffs, child welfare and guidance clinics, 
and similar facilities to compensate 
somewhat for inexperience and lack of 
training on the part of emergency 
teachers. 

Many local high schools are interest- 
ing themselves in the future teacher sup- 
ply. The State Department of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, reports that a number 
of high schools in that State carry on 
activities similar to those at Appleton, an 
account of which recently appeared in 
School and Society. The principal of 
that school reports that “American Edu- 
cation Week Through the Year,” the se- 
ries of talks to his students by educators 
representing different types of educa- 
tional work—a city superintendent, a 
college president, a supervisor of ele- 
mentary and one of secondary schools, 
among others, resulted in enlarging the 
viewpoint of the teachers as well as en- 
lightening the students from the voca- 
tional standpoint. Books on education 
were added to the library as a result of 
the interest aroused, anc at the close of 
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the series 23 of the students planned to 
take up some form of teaching as a 
career, 


Upgrading Teachers in Service 


Among important emergency activities 
coi State departments of education is the 
establishment of or adjustment of spe- 
cial inservice training programs. West 
Virginia, for example, has recently ad- 
justed its inservice training programs 
throughout the State, setting up in each 
county an inservice training council 
composed of representatives from the 
county staff and members of teacher- 
training institutions. The plan for the 
coming year is to give preschool refresher 
courses to all emergency teachers em- 
ployed during the year, and to hold fre- 
quent follow-up group meetings for such 
teachers to be held in each county. 

Kentucky reports off-campus work- 
suops conducted by the State depart- 
ment of education, the University of 
Kentucky, and other teacher-education 
institutions. The workshops are held in 
the county, city, or towns in areas where 
teacher shortages are most serious. It 
is expected that from 50 to 150 teachers 
will be enrolled in each center. They 
are primarily for teachers with emer- 
gency certificates and will cover a period 
of 5 weeks preceding the opening of the 
school term in the fall of 1943. Each 
workshop will include a demonstration 
school. 


It Can Be Solved 


This sampling of remedial procedures 
in a serious and suddenly developed sit- 
uation—2 years ago there was a surplus 
of teachers—offers encouragement even 
though as yet the measures adopted are 
inadequate, encouragement because the 
situation is being attacked vigorously in 
many States and localities and in its per- 
manent as well as temporary phases, 
Wider and more intensive efforts are 
needed. A recent number of Pennsyl- 


~.vania’s Public Instruction considers the 


teacher-shortage problem as one which 
can be solved. It states: “There are 
a number of positive approaches to the 
matter of establishing a satisfactory re- 
lationship between the supply of and the 
demand for teachers. These positive ap- 
proaches will not only avert the possible 
closing of schools through the lack of 
qualified teachers during the persent war 
emergency, but will provide also teach- 
ers for the emergency that will follow the 
war.” 





Office of Education reads: 


rural schools. 





wr Serving on the Home Front 


In Michigan, for example, the State Board of Education is granting 
scholarships to superior secondary school graduates to each of the 
four State teachers colleges with the purpose of increasing the number 
of candidates preparing for teaching, especially in rural areas. 

An attractive announcement from that State recently received in the 


AMERICA MUST HAVE MORE TEACHERS 


To man the schools which our armed forces fight to save 
To preserve the American way of life for which they may die 
The State Board of Education is offering 400 awards for prospective teachers of 


JOIN THE RANKS OF THOSE WHO SERVE AMERICA ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


























Elementary Schools in War Program 


Goldsboro Reports 


In many elementary schools today, 
children have purchased stamps and 
bonds, have planned and carried out sal- 
vage drives, have raised vegetables, have 
done Junior Red Cross work, and have 
assisted in the rationing program, in 
safety activities including first aid, and 
in air-raid preparations. Many of these 
wartime emphases have been made an 
integral part of the existing school 
program. 

The elementary school has long tried 
to keep its curriculum adjusted to the 
needs of the students, but the war has 
given increased impetus to this policy. 
New and immediate needs have brought 
about a program in the form of com- 
munity and social projects, and at the 
same time have strengthened the exist- 
ing course of study. A current report 
from Greensboro, N. C., which gives the 
following information, is indicative of 
some of the adjustments being made. 


Teachers Study Their Problems 


Groups have been formed to study 
history, geography, social problems, and 
our economic set-up, so as to help the 
children of this age level understand the 
war in which our world is engaged, and 
the effects it will have on them now and 
as future leaders. This program had to 
be developed carefully in order to en- 





courage children to plan and participate 
in activities which will help to make a 
contribution in keeping with their abili- 
ties and interests, rather than to cause 
them to become discouraged and afraid. 


Means of Reaching Goals 


The school has also devised new tech- 
niques for putting this learning into 
practice. A period of about one-third 
or one-half the day is given in which 
the teacher and students select a center 
of interest and plan its development. 
English, history, reading, writing, and 
other courses are no longer given in sep- 
arate periods; they are combined to make 
for greater efficiency in the expression 
and communication of thoughts. 

Daily radio programs, discussion of 
newspapers and magazines, and regular 
school papers help establish better atti- 
tudes toward citizenship, government, 
and our neighbors; at the same time, 
speech, reasoning power, reading and 
knowledge of world affairs are being de- 
veloped. 

Much emphasis is being placed on cre- 
ative expression methods of drawing out 
individual ideas. This is done through 
the writing of poetry and songs. The 
eighth grade developed a school anthol- 
ogy of poems and stories from contribu- 
tions made by all classes. To let chil- 
dren get the feeling of rhythm and 
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smoothness by handling paints and clay 
impresses upon them the effect of using 
these materials in other activities of life. 
Many classes made hundreds of valentine 
and Thanksgiving tray favors for sol- 
diers in the hospitals. Students made 
decorations for 60 Christmas trees for a 
nearby camp, through the Junior Red 
Cross. Posters for community service 
‘rn. bond and stamp campaigns were made 
by students and placed in public places 
around the town. 

The school newspaper, The William 
Street Journal, provides opportunities for 
building up attitudes of value. All edi- 
torials and articles are the ideas of the 
students. The following are a few of 
the school functions that seemingly have 
been affected by students’ opinions ex- 
pressed in this paper: Junior Red Cross 
Drive. bond and stamp drive, Victory 
Garden campaign, rationing program, 
tuberculosis seal drive, scrap drive, 
March of Dimes, fire prevention, safety 
patrol, sports, national affairs, and 
school issues such as socials, clean-up 
campaigns, health, free lunches, nutri- 
tion, honesty, the conservation of school 
equipment and supplies, and others. 

Adjustment to changing conditions 
caused by the presence of the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Camp has 
been the objective of many student as 
well as parent-teacher meetings. 


Emphasis on Healthy 
and Happy Living 


In considering the growth of children 
and their needs during times of war as 
well as of peace, the school has tried to 
consider the physical side as well as 
mental and social development. All 
children have participated in stutlies of 
the importance of choosing balanced and 
nutritious meals. This program was put 
into practice remarkably well when chil- 
dren selected lunches in the school cafe- 
teria. When the few needy children have 
been furnished food, particular care was 
taken that this should be done without 
other children knowing that it was free. 
When a surplus of apples came in, boys 
and girls in the upper grades assisted in 
peeling and canning 38 bushels for future 
use in the school lunch. ; 

Clinics have been held and through the 
generosity of interested doctors and a 
local service club, tonsils were removed 
for 26 children and glasses provided for 
23 children at no cost to their parents. 
The school nurse has made physical ex- 
aminations, held individual conferences 
with parents, teachers, and children, and 
recommended treatments and correc- 
tions. All children in the seventh and 
eighth grades were given the Schick test 





and X-rays and recommendations for 
treatment were made where needed. The 
school dentist spent some time in the 
school doing needed dental work for 
indigent and near-indigent children. 

Classes and parent-teacher associa- 
tions have given help in the educational 
program of the county health depart- 
ment through discussions and active par- 
ticipation in the program for the control 
of rats, mosquitoes, and household pests. 
Studies have been made on the preven- 
tion and care of tuberculosis, cancer, 
meningitis, and the common childhood 
diseases. 

While the regularly scheduled outdoor 
play periods are consi@etred by the chil- 
dren as recreation, the school feels that 
this is a real opportunity for physical 
development and growth in character 
as well as an experience of recreational 
value. 

As a part of the recreational program, 
classes and entire grades have had par- 
ties and social gatherings. Realizing the 
need for more of these in order to keep 
teen-age boys and girls off the street, 
classes in social dancing have been held 
on two afternoons a week. These classes 
were open to any child wishing to attend 
and have been thoroughly enjoyed. 

The moving picture and slide machines 
have been used both for recreational and 
instructive programs, and simple dra- 
matics in giving class programs and skits 
have been a recognized contribution. 


Appreciation of good music is stressed 
through victrola records, radio, and mu- 
sical training in band, glee club, and 
public-school music in the classroom. 
The culmination of the musical program 
of the school came in the annual spring 
music festival when every child in the 
grammar school was given an opportu- 
nity to participate in a program of songs 
and folk dances of the Allied Nations. 


Looking Ahead 


While realizing the war need today, the 
teachers of the Goldsboro elementary 
schools are looking forward to an edu- 
cational program which will be improved 
by a study of the conditions brought 
about by -war. Considering possible 
changes, the most important thing seems 
to be a workable and practical health 
program, which will raise the standard 
of physical well-being. Children need 
to use handkerchiefs and brush their 
teeth instead of to discuss the values of 
such practices. Shower bath facilities 
would be a great asset, and every child 
should have a good nutritious lunch each 
day. More physical defects should be 
corrected because many problems arise 
from this type of difficulty. 












Teachers hope to have a more complete 
recreational program to furnish whole- 
some amusement for boys and girls and 
to keep them off the streets. This would 
lessen delinquency and encourage chil- 
dren to spend leisure time in desirable 
environments. 

It would be advisable to have more 
conferences with children and parents to 
discover needs and individual differences. 
Instant obedience should be stressed for 
protection and safety at present, and as 
a desirable practice for all times. 

In the future more practice in first aid 
work is recommended as a necessity of 
both war and peace. There should be a 
greater feeiing of respect for public prop- 
erty ana that of individuals. 

It is hoped to continue the desirable 
practices and procedures carried out in 
1942-43, and to introduce and promote 
many other vital activities in the year 
ahead, at Goldsboro. 


Education and Welfare 
Conference 


On. the University of Chicago campus 
a 6-day conference was held from July 
5-10 to consider the many problems that 
wartime brings to children. 

The conference was planned and spon- 
sored by the Departments of Education, 
Home Economics, and Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chi- 
cago; and in addition, by the following 
agencies: The Committee on Child Care, 
Social Welfare Department, Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, Chicago Metropolitan 
Area; the Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago; the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund; the Great Lakes Regional 
Division of the Association for Child- 
hood Education; the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor; and the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Both extended school services and day 
care for children in wartime were given 
prominent attention in the conference 
deliberations, representatives of educa- 
tion and of social service presenting the 
various issues involved. Topics consid- 
ered at the successive sessions included: 
The effect of labor needs upon children; 
nursery schools and day-care centers for 
young children; after-school-hour pro- 
grams for older children; training of per- 
sonnel; foster-family day care; mental 
and physical health of children; and co- 
ordination of community agencies. 

Persons participating in the conference 
included social service leaders, settlement 
house directors, recreation specialists, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
in school and college. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Agricultural School Opens 


A new agricultural school for Hon- 
duran students who cannot afford to 
enter regular tuition charging institu- 
tions will open in the Zamorano Valley 
near Tegucigalpa, according to word re- 
ceived from Official sources. The school 
will be known as the Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana. 

The purpose of the Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana is to provide first-class 
training in both the practice and theory 
of all phases of tropical agriculture, with 
emphasis on practice. Only students 
who are without funds to pay for an 
education elsewhere will be accepted and 
only those who are willing to do hard 
physica) work need apply. The total 
enrollment eventually is expected to be 
around 300. 


New Periodical on Mexican 
Culture 


A new journal devoted to the study of 
source materials on the native cultures 
of Mexico has just made its appearance. 
Known as Tlalocan, the journal is pub- 
jished in Sacramento, Calif., and is 
headed by such editorial advisors as 
Rafae] Garcia Granados and Federico 
Gémez de Orozco, of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico; Wigberto Jiménez Mo- 
tena of the Department of Ethnology of 
the National Museum of Mexico; Paul 
Radin, professor of anthology, Black 
Mountain College, N. C.; and Carl Sauer, 
Department of Geography, University of 
California. 

As the editors, R. H. Barlow and 
George T. Smisor, explain, Tlalocan is 
a Nahuatl word “meaning the domain or 
kingdom of Tlaloc, the sometimes benefi- 
eent god of rain who makes vegetation 
prosper. It rhymes with unbroken, not 
with Hoboken.” The editors go on to 
point out that Tlalocan is a journal of 
Source materials on the native cultures 
of the whole area formerly embraced by 
New Spain. By source materials the edi- 
tors mean primarily the “unpublished 
materials from archives, the thousands 
of folios lying safely (and sometimes not 
so safely) in libraries and private col- 
lections throughout the world, untouched 
by those who prefer to solve Mexico’s 
past by a citation of Clavijero.” In ad- 
dition to written documents, “codices” 


and other pictorial records “whether 
carved on rock or bone or hammered in 
gold” will be eligible for consideration. 

Materials which will contribute to an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Indian peoples of what was formerly 
New Spain will be given special consid- 
eration. Other topics to which Tlalocan 
will pay special attention are “native 
language texts of historical, anthropo- 
logical or linguistic importance”, with 
Spanish, French, German, or English 
translations; and accounts and reports, 
chiefly in Spanish, on native cultures and 
colonial documents on the subjects of 
the administration and education of In- 
dians. 


Posters from Latin America 
For Inter-American Work- 
shops 

Over 100 posters from Latin America 
were sent during the month of July to 
seven inter-American workshops in the 
United States from the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The posters, 
originally part of the William Morris 
Collection, have been on exhibit in many 
of the large museums of the United 
States and on display at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., and at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

The posters, or “carteles,” as they are 
called in Latin America, were recently 
loaned temporarily to the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
by Mildred Constantine who spent 6 
months in Mexico, Central, and South 
America assembling nearly 200 examples 
on a wide variety of subjects, many by 
well-known Latin-American artists, in- 
cluding such names as Miguel Covar- 
rubias and:Diego Rivera of Mexico; Ca- 
milo Mori of Chile; Lino Palacio of Ar- 
gentina; and Santa Rosa of Brazil. 

The purpose of the poster in Latin 
America is largely that of disseminating 
information—such as in those posters 
on public health from Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, and Peru, and those on public edu- 
cation from Mexico and on the census 
from Brazil, Peru, and Chile. 


A Message in Spanish to 
High-School Students 


One hundred and forty-two high- 
school students of Asuncién, Paraguay 


have sent a message in Spanish to their 
fellow high-school students in the United 
States. A translation of the message 
follows: 

“Fellow Students of the United States 
of North America: 

The high-school students of Paraguay, 
moved by the present crisis in which the 
destiny of the world is staked for the 
organization of a new and fuller life of 
brotherhood and happiness among 
peoples, permit themselves to express, 
through the principal of the National 
High School, their deepest feeling of 
adhesion to their North American com- 
rades in the gigantic struggle of the two 
opposing forces: That of subjection by 
violence and that of organization 
through liberty 

“From now on it should be the per- 
manent desire of American youth to live 
in closer contact with each other in a 
common program to raise the level of 
culture of all kinds, especially as it per- 
tains to the moulding of the spirit for 
the creation of an atmosphere of peace, 
harmony, liberty, and justice—the only 





New Pamphlet 
Off Press 


Inter-American Cooperation 
Through Colleges and Universities 
is a new pamphlet off the press in 
the Education and National De- 
fense Series of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The author is John C. 
Patterson, Chief of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations, of the Office. 

The 34-page pamphlet deals 
with the importance of an inter- 
change of students and educators 
between the United States and 
Latin-America as a means of fur- 
thering inter- American under- 
standing and friendly relations. 
The important place the college 
and university must assume in this 
program is especially emphasized 
and problems which face the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the pro- 
gram are analyzed. 

Some of the problems include 
language’ difficulties, difference 
between educational institutions 
here and in Latin-America, and 
difficulties in adjustment to life 
in the United States. 

The pamphlet is No. 14 in the 
series, 
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situation which will be able to banish the 
thought of violence as the mainspring of 
human events. 

“Never will it be more opportune to 
take as guide and goal in the midst of 
this event which affects all humanity, 
these three postulates: Truth, Beauty, 
and Good. 

‘We vow that American students, after 
having lent their heartiest cooperation 
for the triumph of democracy, will dedi- 
cate themselves to maintain a perfect 
ideological and sentimental harmony in 
favor of and supporting the happiness, 
progress, and glory of people.” 


South American Teachers 
Assist at Workshop 


Two teachers from South America, 
Sefiorita Antonia Boggino from Para- 
guay and Senhorita Nilda Bethlem from 
Brazil, are assisting at the inter-Ameri- 
can workshop now in progress at the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos. Tex. 


Both teachers are in the United States 
as guests of the Department of State and 
are specializing in the study of United 
States educational methods and organi- 
zation of teachers colleges with special 
reference to the primary level. At South- 
west Texas State Teachers College they 
are studying specifically the workshop 
procedure. Before coming to San 
Marcos, both Seforita Boggino and Se- 
nhorita Bethlem studied at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in Nashville. 





‘) Libraries and the War € 





Officers Inaugurated 


The American Library Association re- 
cently inaugurated officers for 1943-44 
at its Chicago headquarters, owing to 
wartime cancellation of the regular an- 
nual conference scheduled for Toronto. 

Althea Warren, librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, succeeded as 
president Keyes D. Metcalf, director of 
Harvard University Libraries. Carl 
Vitz, librarian of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, became first vice president 
and president-elect. Other newly elected 
officers are Margery Doud, St. Louis 
Public Library, second vice president, 
and Rudolph Gjelsness, Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Mexico City, treasurer. 
New executive board members are John 
R. Russell, librarian of the University of 
Rochester; Elizabeth Scripture, super- 
visor of public-school libraries, Denver, 
Colo.; and Eleanor Stephens, State li- 
brarian of Oregon. 

In her inaugural address, the new 
president of the Association commented 
upon the changes in library use since 
the outbreak of war. In contrast to 
reading for entertainment is reading for 
research, notably for Government agen- 
cies, manufacturers, journalists, radio 
commentators, inventors, or servicemen 
seeking promotion. According to Miss 





War Stamps. 


ie) 


by dates in their albums. 





yy War Stamp Sales at Summer Camps 


During the vacation period, the Treasury Department asks camp 
directors to aid in the sale of War Savings Stamps by: 


1. Designating one counselor to assume responsibility for the sale of 


2. Designating one day in the week when stamps will be sold in the 
diningroom or any other convenient assembly place. 
. Setting up a regular “Stamp Sale” booth or space. 
4. Setting aside a fund of money or “Stamp Bank” with which to main- 
tain a stock of War Stamps. 
5. Assisting the children to make out a schedule of stamp buying, marked 


6. Reminding them to keep to their schedules. 


Poster materials to mark a “Stamp Sale” space may be had free 
upon request by writing to the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D, C. 











Warren, the services of libraries have 
been directed extensively toward war 
information and war research. 


Special Libraries Officers 


The wartime activities of the Special 
Libraries Association during the year 
1943-44 will be directed by the following 
officers: President, Eleanor S. Cavan- 
augh, librarian, Standard and Poor’s 
Corporation; first vice president, Wal- 
ter Hausdorfer, librarian, School of 
Business, Columbia University; second 
vice president, Phillips Temple, librar- 
ian, Riggs Memorial Library, George- 
town University; treasurer, Jean 
Norcross, librarian, Dun and Bradstreet. 
Ford Pettit, director, Detroit News Li- 
brary, was elected a director in the 
Association. Kathleen B. Stebbins was 
reappointed secretary by the Executive 
Board. Alma C. Mitchill, librarian, 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, will continue as editor of Special 
Libraries. 


Library To Select Films 


The Library of Congress announced 
recently that it has requested motion- 
picture producers in the United States 
to deposit in the Library 104 films and 
portions of films released between May 1, 
1942, and April 30, 1943. Under the 
terms of a previous agreement, the Li- 
brary of Congress selects from the films 
copyrighted in any given year those pic- 
tures which have documentary or con- 
temporary significance. 

Broadly speaking, the Library at- 
tempts to choose annually those films 
which provide the most truthful and 
revealing information concerning the 
life and interests of people of the period. 
Specifically, the Library attempts to 
secure (a) all news reels, or films record- 
ing contemporary events or people, 
(b) all documentary films of social and 
political significance, (c) any films 
marking advances in motion-picture art, 
(d) films illustrating the common imag- 
inative life of the period, and (e) out- 
Standing films of scientific or geographic 
interest. 

Under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, new films are screened by 
the Museum of Modern Art and its 
recommendations for selection are made 
to the Library of Congress. 
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9) Anon Dt Journals 





Educators and students are constantly 
giving consideration to the question of 
what is their full service during war- 
time. Recognizing the value of ex- 
changing ideas, EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
will attempt from time to time, to pre- 
sent a cross section of trends and thought 
throughout the country as indicated in 
educational journals, 


* 


be See ac tieving democracy 


We must not forget that we the peo- 
ple are the government. Democracy can 
be realized only as the people support, 
criticize, and participate in their gov- 
ernment; only when they cease referring 
to “the government” as something apart 
from themselves. 


—JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
summer 1943. 


Talking about democracy is not 
enough. What counts finally is how well 
the principles are understood and then 
put into practice at home, in the com- 
munity, in the Nation, and abroad. 


—Howard V. Funk, in NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER, June 1943. 


Industrial employment of mothers 
points to the creation of ersatz parents. 
Children with “artificial” homes stand to 
develop synthetic democracies unless all 
forces work for the training of the child, 
including a complete understanding and 
regard for authority and the funda- 
mentals that make for democracy. 


—Otis A. Crosby, in GEORGIA EDUCA- 
TION JOURNAL, May 1943. 


Children aad the communily 


Education is venturing into a new 
realm—the total life pattern of the in- 
dividual. A child is physical; he has 
limitations; he has powers; he has 
handicaps. His home must be consid- 
ered; his popularity with his peers; the 
teacher—her blue eyes and gray hair; 


In the interchange of expression there 
may come inspiration which will help, 
in the words of Commissioner Stude- 
baker, “to catch a clearer vision of the 
place and possibilities of education in 
the new world now being born in the 
travail of war and then labor mightily 
to make that vision a reality.” 


* 


the desk at which he sits, be it too high 
or too low or just right; the color of his 
book; the roar of a distant train; his 
empty stomach; his sore toe—all are a 
part of him. When one aspect is 
affected the total is affected. A bottle 
of milk might produce a change. 


—M. Madilene Veverka, in CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, May 1943. 


While service on child-care commit- 
tees may not offer the adventure that do 
some lines of war work, it is a vital serv- 
ice and one in which school personnel 
should furnish all the help and cooper- 
ation possible. 


—Prudence Cutright, in MINNESOTA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, May 1943. 


The curriculum of the school which 
meets society’s needs has always been 
flexible, ready to make the most advan- 
tageous use of situations which at a 
given time carry high interest values. 
At present the concepts of the impor- 
tance of climate in man’s activities and 
the influence of natural barrie”s on com- 
munication and transportation can be 
more adequately developed through a 
study of the movements of armies than 
through hypothetical trips around the 
world. At present a study of the returns 
on Government bonds provides a better 
means of learning about interest than 
do problems about an investment com- 
pany. * » * 


—Mary Elisabeth Coleman, in ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, June 1943. 


The small rural elementary school, if 
it is to meet the felt and expressed needs 
of rural children, must provide for more 
meaningful experiences in the tool sub- 
jects, reading, writing, and arithmetic; 





and must enrich its program by offering 
a variety of experimental opportunities 
in the fields of music, homemaking, rec- 
reation, farming and gardening, art, 
nature study or elementary science, and 
library reading. 
—dJohn E. Brewton, in PEABODY JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, May 1943. 


Shoal, aud the communily 


Those schools which have accepted the 
challenge of the emergency are finding 
ways in which they can be of service to 
their communities, and are discovering 
new methods, new materials, new vitaliz- 
ing experiences which can be used to 
build a more realistic educational pro- 
gram for the future. 


—G. Derwood Baker, in FRONTIERS OF 
DEMOCRACY, summer issue, 1943. 


Society’s problems cannot be solved by 
the adolescent, but the adolescent can be 
inspired with the desire to understand 
what the problems are. 


—Vansant Coryell, in THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, May 1943. 


The participation in wartime commu- 
nity service activities by high-school and 
elementary pupils in thousands of schools 
must have convinced educators of the 
value of extending the scope of school 
activities beyond the customary four 
walls. We must accept continued pupil 
participation in programs of community 
study and ameliorative action as a nec- 
essary procedure through which pupils 
can become aware of and come to grips 
with social and economic realities. 


—Francis B. Haas, in PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, May 1943. 


The liberal use of city people on coun- 
try farms, with plenty of hard work, lots 
of sweat, but few if any tears, can be 
made a great opportunity for the rural 
and urban factions of our total Nation 
if they give up misunderstanding each 
other. 


—F. B. Knight, in SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY, July 3, 1943. 


Role of the teacher 


We shall always keep in mind the par- 
ticular job that the school is established 
to accomplish, a job which will not be 
done if the school does not do it. This 
peculiar function of the school, the edu- 
cation of this generation of young Amer- 
icans, cannot be postponed or forgotten. 
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The Teacher 


“* ¢ * What we want on the teaching staff of any school is the right type of 
human being, and that must be the object of our training: The trained teacher will 
then follow. The qualities which the right type of human being needs for this work 
are sympathy and toleration, breadth of mind, adaptability, ability to live in a 
community (particularly important for a teacher in a country school), wide interests, 
a readiness to take the lead and assume responsibility; and, above all, a philosophy 
of life and education—a map on which he can see his own sphere of activity in its 


relation to other human activities. * * 


*” 


—M. L. Jacks, in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Oxford, England. 





The additional duties connected with the 

war effort must always be additional 

tasks—secondary, not primary responsi- 

bilities. 

—J. F. Cramer, in OREGON EDUCA- 
TION JOURNAL, May 1943. 


Past-we r pla ns 


* * * Resolved— 

That we, a group of faculty and stu- 
dents of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, representing peoples of 
many nations, and engaged in the care- 
ful and systematic study of post-war 
organization and the problems of world 
security, do hereby petition the execu- 
tive and legislative groups now studying 
these problems in our own country— 


1. to consider the function of edu- 
cation in relation to possible forms of 
world political organization, 

2. to consider the potentiality of 
education in any future world order, 


we ye ot 





3. to encourage the planning agen- 
cies now organized and yet to be 
organized to address themselves to 
Ways and means for making educa- 
tion effective for world peace. * * * 


—"A Petition in Behalf of Education as 
a Post-War International Interest,” 
HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 

May 1943. 


The chief war changes in our schools 
which should be kept and developed are 
(1) the more conscious community serv- 
ices now being undertaken by youth and 
the school, and (2) the broader and 
more penetrating interest being taken 
in international and interracial affairs, 
It is greatly to be hoped that both will 
be kept and consciously developed as 
permanently desirable features of our 
educational work. 


—William Heard Kilpatrick, in UNDER- 
STANDING THE CHILD, June 1943. 


and occas 


Senior Specialist in School Plant Appointed 


Ray L. Hamon of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed senior specialist in 
school pliant in the American School 
Systems Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This appointment fills the 
position of senior specialist on school 
building problems formerly held by Alice 
Barrows, who retired some time ago. 

Dr. Hamon’s training and experience 
have been in school administration with 
emphasis on the school plant. He holds 
a B. S. degree from the University of 
Florida, M. A. from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Ph. D. from 
Columbia University. Dr. Hamon has 
taught mathematics and industrial arts, 
and has been a supervising principal; 
during 1925 to 1928 he held the position 


of director of school building construc- 
tion in Miami, Fla., and since 1930 has 
been professor of school administration 
and director of the Interstate School 
Building Service at Peabody College. 
For the past 2 years he has been on leave 
from Peabody College while serving as 
senior specialist on school facilities with 
the Office of Education in connection 
with war-area schools receiving aid un- 
der the Lanham Act. 

Dr. Hamon has made numerous school 
and college plant surveys and has served 
as educational consultant on school and 
college building programs. He is a 
member of the Committee on School 
Plant Research of the American Council 
on Education, and for 8 years served as 





secretary of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. 

It is contemplated that this position 
in the U. S. Office of Education will pro- 
vide consultant service through State 
departments of education on problems 
of functional planning of educational 
buildings and equipment. One of the 
immediate functions of the senior spe- 
cialist in school plant will be to provide 
consultative service to State and local 
school officials through State education 
departments on long-range field studies 
to determine the need for and location 
of school facilities for State-wide post- 
war building programs. 


Victory and Peace 
Objectives 


This year marks the 25th anniversary 
of the U. S. Women’s Bureau. In the 
stress of World War I the Woman in 
Industry Service, forerunner of the Bu- 
reau, was created in the Department of 
Labor. Two years later, by Act of Con- 
gress, the permanent organization was 
established “to promote the welfare and 
efficiency of women workers in peace- 
time.” 

Future objectives of the Bureau, as 
recently stated by Mary Anderson, its 
Director, are: 


In the Labor-for-Victory Program 
THE BUREAU WILL COOPERATE— 


In the campaign to induce housewives 
in areas of acute labor shortage to apply 
their home skills to war plants and fill 
jobs of men drafted for combat— 

Or to step into breaches on the home 
front in laundries, restaurants, stores, of- 
fices left by workers for more rernunera- 
tive jobs— 

Or to take over masculine occupations 
in transportation, communication, bank- 
ing, agriculture, and other essential ci- 
vilian work. 


In the Winning of the Peace 
THE BUREAU WILL REVEAL— 


Reasons and methods for including 
women in the special program of adjust- 
ment of workers during the transition 
period from a war to a peacetime econ- 
omy—during demobilization and recon- 
struction—to guarantee to women as well 
as men full opportunity and freedom 
from want. 

Need for extension to all women work- 
ers of the protection of good legal 
standards and of social security benefits. 
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News from the 
Summer Sessions 


Many of this year’s college and univer- 
sity summer offerings have been directed 
toward wartime or reconstruction needs. 
In addition to new or revised courses, 
there have been numerous conferences 
and institutes on present and future 
problems. A few of these offerings are 
described below. 


Wartime Refresher Service 


For help in overcoming the teacher 
shortage of 75,000 estimated by the Na- 
tional Education Association for 1943- 
44, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity is offering in 4 summer-session 
periods, ending September 10, a special 
summer-session refresher service for 
teachers and other educational workers. 
Potential teachers may do up to a semes- 
ter’s work within the time covered by the 
service. Among the special features of 
the refresher service listed by Prof. E. S. 
Evenden, the director, are: 

1. Special arrangements to provide 
advisory services on an individual basis 
as to (a) what courses to take to pre- 
pare for wartime jobs in education; 
(b) what certification requirements 
are involved; (c) where the shortages 
are—in what communities and in what 
teaching and other fields; (d) how to 
utilize the total resources of the uni- 
versity in meeting the immediate needs 
of each individual. 

2. A full program of basic courses 
preparing for teaching and other edu- 
cational work. More than 350 courses 
are offered. 


8. Special courses organized to meet 
the peculiar demands of the war period 
and of those enrolled in the refresher 
programs. 

4. A series of special workshops, 
conferences, and other offerings fo- 
cused on wartime problems of educa- 
tion. 

5. Facilities for visiting unusual 
school systems in the New York City 
metropolitan area and for observing 
their adjustments to the demands of 
the war on education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Tt wF 


Contemporary Russian 
Civilization 

Cornell University is offering an inten- 
sive course in contemporary Russian 
civilization in a 16-week program, from 
July 5 to October 23, set up in the belief 
that war and our future relations with 
Russia have made a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of that country an essential 
part of American educational experience. 

The program consists of 5 full-length 
courses and 13 weekly workshop seminars 
covering various aspects of life in Russia, 
such as history, literature, music, medi- 
cine, art, agriculture, and industrial 
development. The program will com- 
plement and run concurrently with the 
24-week intensive study of the Russian 
language, which, under the sponsorship 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, has been part of the Cornell 
program for the past 2 years. 

The 16 members of the staff are au- 
thorities on different aspects of present- 
jay Russia, who have had first-hand con- 
tact with the life and people of Russia. 

The university reports great interest 
in the program. 

In connection with the summer ses- 
sion, Cornell also continued the Univer- 
sity Workshop on Latin America, the Far 
East, and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, operated under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Curriculum Conference 


“The Challenge of Wartime Educa- 
tion” was the subject of a 2-day confer- 
ence recently held at George Peabody 
College. The conference was devoted to 
an appraisal of the changes in living and 
education which have been made to meet 
wartime needs, with a view to planning 
the readjustments which will have to be 
made when peace returns. Under “War- 
time Changes in Living,” there were 
discussions on changes in home and fam- 
ily life, changes in agriculture and rural 
life, changes in health and medical serv- 
ices, and changes in global thinking. 
Under “Wartime Changes in Education,” 
the discussions dealt with changes in the 
elementary curriculum, changes in the 
secondary curriculum, changes in library 
service, and changes in music education, 

Specialists in government, agricul- 
ture and rural life, medicine, nursing, 






social service, home economics, nutri- 
tion, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, library service, and music were 
among the groups participating in the 
conference. They were, for the most 
part, from Tennessee and neighboring 
States, and the discussions were directed 
chiefly to the changes in living and edu- 
cation affecting that region, but there 
were also representatives from the Fed- 


eral Government, including the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Treasury 
Department, and the Public Health 
Service. 


Training for Women as 
Personnel Counselors 


To aid in the solution of problems 
caused by the wartime employment of 
large numbers of women in war produc- 
tion plants, Simmons College is offer- 
ing a program for training women as 
industrial personnel counselors. The 
program includes a 2-week conference 
for women already employed in war pro- 
duction plants as personnel counselors 
or in a similar capacity, but who lack 
training or experience for the most effec- 
tive work, and a 6-week summer session 
for women who have had experience in 
group leadership, factory work, or some 
other line affording a basis of prepara- 
tion for the position of counselor. 

Prior to setting up the program, the 
college, at the suggestion of the heads 
of several industries, assigned a woman 
representative of the staff to visit and 
survey a number of typical war produc- 
tion plants in several States, to deter- 
mine the need for such training. In this 
survey study was made of working con- 
ditions, recreation and educational op- 
portunities, absenteeism, work clothing, 
safety and protection, rest periods, and 
induction and orientation of workers. 


Institute for Family and 
Child-Care Services 


For the second summer, Vassar Col- 
lege held an Institute for Family and 
Child Care Services, adapted from the 
annual summer Institute of Euthenics 
established at the college in 1925. The 
Institute served as a training and dem- 
onstration center for parents, teachers, 
social workers, public health nurses, and 
other professional workers to study ways 
of meeting the problems which war has 
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brought to families, communities, and 
all professional groups. The program 
was divided into 5 fields of study—Com- 
munity Organization, Child Care, Out- 
of-School Programs, Personality Devel- 
opment, and Preparation for Service in 
China—each of which was led by a spe- 
cialist in the field. 

Lectures were supplemented by group 
discussions, individual conferences, field 
trips, and work on specific projects or 
problems in which individuals were in- 
terested. Enrollment was limited to men 
and women actively engaged in some 
type of community service, either in a 
professional or volunteer capacity. 

The workshop on preparation for serv- 
‘ice in China was conducted primarily 
for Chinese students now in the United 
States who plan to return to their native 
country for reconstruction work. The 
students were given opportunity to study 
intensively family, child care, and com- 
munity problems as they relate to China, 
and the courses, seminars, laboratory 
work, and lectures emphasized the appli- 
cation of their knowledge and skills to 
future work in their own country. Chi- 
nese as well as American specialists ac- 
quainted with Chinese problems took 
continuous part in planning and devel- 
oping student programs and were avail- 
able for individual conferences and 
group discussions. The China Institute 
of America offered scholarships and trav- 
eling expenses for a limited number of 
students to attend the Institute. 

A number of officials of the Federal 
Government took part in the program of 
the Institute, among them, Herbert Leh- 
man, Director of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations; Katharine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau; 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State; Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education; and Charles 
Taft, Director of Community War Serv- 
ices. Others included Chih Meng, China 
Institute of America, New York City; 
Szeming Sze, Chinese Medical Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Margaret Mead, 
member of the Committee on Food Hab- 
its, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Benjamin Spock, New 
York Hospital, Institute for Personality 
Development, New York City. Mary S. 
Fisher, chairman of the department of 
child study and director of the nursery 
school of Vassar College, was director of 
the Institute. 


School for Workers © 


The annual summer School for Work- 
ers held at the University of Wisconsin 
this year offered 3 types of institutes— 





General Institutes, Special Institutes, 
and Urban Pastors’ Institute. The gen- 
eral and special institutes serve the needs 
of labor in its collective relationships 
within industry with the Government 
and the public. The 3 general institutes, 
running for a 6-week period, were open 
to all workers—industrial, urban and 
rural, organized and unorganized, with- 
out regard to race, creed, or economic 
and political beliefs. No formal educa- 
tional qualifications were required. The 
curriculum included the following 
courses: Labor problems in wartime; 
Trade unions and the war; Industrial 
psychology; War and post-war recon- 
struction; Parliamentary law; Public 
speaking; Group leadership; and Applied 
workers’ education. 

The special institutes were: (1) Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America; (2) In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union; (3) United Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Employees of Amer- 
ica; (4) Paper industry unions; and (5) 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica—CIO. These institutes were ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the interna- 
tional unions, and the consent of the 
respective intérnational unions was re- 
quired for admission. The curriculum 
was similar to that of the general in- 
stitutes with additional courses deter- 
mined by the needs of the industry in 
question. 

The Urban Pastors’ Institute was ar- 
ranged in cooperation with national 
church bodies. This year’s curriculum 
included the following courses: The evo- 
lution of our industrial society; Contro- 
versial issues in the labor world; The in- 
dustrial community—a social analysis; 
Recent trends in social thought; The 
evolving social program of the churches; 
War and post-war problems. 

The institutes consisted of forums and 
panel discussions and special lectures 
given by university and labor experts, 


Conference Courses for 
Social Workers 


The School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has been offering a 
series of short intensive conference 
courses for social workers and others in- 
terested in social welfare problems grow- 
ing out of the war. A-course on “Impact 
of the War on the Family” dealt with 
the effects of the dislocations and ten- 
sions of war on family life and on indi- 
vidual members of the family, with con- 
sideration of methods of treatment and 
prevention by case work, group work, and 
community-wide programs. “Family 


Economics” was a course in which con- 









sideration was given to standards of liv- 
ing of low-income groups; budgeting, 
and financial management, including 
various methods of home buying; insur- 
ance, debt adjustment, and other prob- 
lems. A course in “American and British 
Plans for Social Security” presents the 
nature and scope of the Beveridge plan 
and the proposals of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, with critical dis- 
cussion of their recommendations, based 
upon a presentation of the existing 
measures. A survey and analysis of 
housing problems resulting from war 
needs will be presented in a course to be 
given August 16 to August 20 on “Com- 
munity Services in Housing of War 
Workers.” Emphasis will be given to the 
social implications revealed in the tenant 
selection and community service prac- 
tices of the War Housing Developments. 

A 5-week seminar on “Public Opinion 
in a Democracy” was conducted at the 
university under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, in which 
the factors that contribute to the devel- 
opment of public opinion and the modern 
methods and techniques of asserting it 
were surveyed. The National Opinion 


Research Center is an organization of 


Nation-wide scope, which makes national 
surveys on its own behalf and also serves 
other nonprofit organizations as well as 
the Government. 

The annual Institute on Parent Edu- 
cation has for its theme this year “Prob- 
lems of the Home in Wartime.” Theetm- 
phasis is on special needs in family life 
created by the extra demands on parents 
and the impact of war conditions upon 
children and young people. 


Courses for Women 


Northwestern University is giving a 
series of courses designed to equip women 
for activities in which they may be most 
needed. These courses are commonly 
related to war industry, the armed forces, 
Government service, teaching, and gen- 
eral community service. Students may 
enter them in the summer as well as the 
regular session. Courses are offered in 
different divisions of the university in 
preparation for the following occupa- 
tions: 

In the College of Liberal Arts.—Assist- 
ant in park and forestry service, cartog- 
rapher, child case worker, community or- 
ganization worker, economic analyst, 
family social worker, group work and 
recreation leader, junior meteorologist, 
laboratory research aide in physics, per- 
sonnel counselor, personnel technician, 
personnel worker (social work), profes- 
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sional assistant in public administration, 
statistical analyst, technical chemist, 
technician in biology, translator (French, 
German, or Spanish), weather observer, 
X-ray technician. 

In the School of Education.—Nursery 
school teacher, elementary school teach- 
er, high-school teacher of : physical 
science, teacher of health and physical 
education, higher school counselor, adult* 
education worker, ‘ 

In the School of Journalism.—News- 
paper editorial writer, newspaper busi- 
ness or advertising worker. 

In the School of Speech.—Radio staff 
assistant, speech and hearing therapist, 
child-care and recreation worker, public 
service worker (dramatics, radio, etc.). 

In the School of Commerce.—Junior 
accountant and office worker, office man- 
ager, personnel manager, production 
supervisor. 

In the Technological Institute —Tech- 
nical assistant in engineering. 

In the Medical School.—Physical ther- 
apist, laboratory technician (medical). 

In the Dental School.—Dental hygien- 
ist. 

The university has published the 
course outlines for the above positions in 
a pamphlet entitled War and Post-War 
Training Programs for Women. 

In collaboration with the National 
Broadcasting Company, the university 
held a Summer Radio Institute, in which 
8 professional radio courses and a radio 
lecture series were offered in the 6-week 
session. 

As the special offering of a 2-week in- 
tersession it held a Symposium on Speech 
in the War and Post-War World, for 
which credit was given. The symposium 
consisted of class meetings supplemented 
by a lecture-platform series, and was 
designed to analyze the role of speech in 
the war and post-war world. 


Foreign Area Studies 


In addition to the special Latin- 
American and French studies offered at 
Mills College for several summers, the 
college is giving an intensive 6-week 
program of training in 8 foreign area 
studies, including Chinese, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, and Spanish. The courses are in- 
tended to give a practical knowledge of 
the languages and a survey of the im- 
portant facts which should be known 
about the people, customs, and general 
conditions of the areas studied. The 
work is designed to ::.elp train men for 
overseas work as well as to give private 
individuals a background of apprecia- 
tion of the different lands and tongues, 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 


Being Established 


Creation of a U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
designed to train a sufficient number of 
nurses to alleviate the serious nursing 
shortage brought about by military and 
civilian war demands, has been made 
possible under the provisions of the re- 
cently approved Bolton Act. Under this 
plan it will be possible for young women 
to receive national recognition for ren- 
dering a war service and at the same time 
learn a lifetime profession without cost 
to themselves. 

In return for this training, members 
of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps agree to 
remain in nursing for the duration of 
the war. Those enrolled 90 days prior 
to the end of the war will receive assist- 
ance in completion of their nurse 
training. 


Eligibility Requirements 


In general, minimum requirements for 
a student nurse call for: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high 
school. 

2. Satisfactory scholastic standing. 

3. Eighteen years old or over, except in 
those States where schools of 
nursing accept 17-year-old grad- 
uates. 

4. Aptitude for nursing. 

5. Liking for people. 


Pay While Learning 


Monthly stipends range from $15 for 
the first 9 months, to $20 for the next 15 
to 21 months, depending upon which 
plan of accelerated course is adopted by 
the school of nursing. For the remain- 
der of the training period, the student 
receives a stipend of at least $30 per 
month until graduation. The two 
speed-up plans offered reduce the usual 
36-month training period to either 24 
or 30 months. 

Under the act students will receive sti- 
pends and other benefits directly from 
the school of nursing to which funds 
are allocated on a grant-in-aid basis 
from the Federal Government. The 
U.S. Public Health Service has mailed to 
all accredited nurse-training institutions 
a complete set of rules and regulations of 
the Government program describing eli- 
gibility requirements for participating 
schools as set forth in the law. 

Besides tuition, maintenance, monthly 
stipends, fees for books, and similar ex- 
penses, student nurses in the corps will 


also receive a distinctive street uniform 
and insignia, wearing of which is op- 
tional. Graduate nurses will not wear 
street uniforms. 


Training Periods 


Three periods of training for cadet 
nurses are designated by the rules and 
regulations, namely, pre-cadet, junior 
cadet, and senior cadet. During the 
senior cadet period, students may trans- 
fer to another hospital, including those of 
the Army, Navy, or other Federal agen- 
cies, as well as to public health nursing 
agencies which have agreed to accept 
such students. Arrangements for the 
transfer are made by the home school of 
nursing. The institution or agency to 
which the senior cadet nurse transfers 
must provide the type of training that 
will be credit towards graduation by the 
home school. 


Administration of Program 


Administration of the nurse-training 
program is delegated by law to the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The Act like- 
wise stipulates appointment by the 
Federal Security Administrator of an Ad- 
visory Committee representing the nurs- 
ing profession, hospitals, and accredited 
nurse-training institutions. The Advis- 
ory Committee will be available at all 
times to confer with the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service on 
various phases of the program. The Ad- 
visory Committee has already been called 
to Washington to assist in preparation 
of the rules and regulations under which 
the Act will operate. 

A Division of Nurse Education has been 
set up in the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, to 
handle the new program, which is actu- 
ally an expansion of the “Training for 
Nurses (National Defense)” scholarship 
program administered in the past sev- 
eral years by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The outstanding difference be- 
tween the old and the new programs is 
that only persons who could prove need 
for financial assistance were eligible to 
participate in the benefits of the former 
Act, while the Bolton Act provides aid 
for any young woman who wishes to 
become a nurse and can meet minimum 
qualifications. Provisions are also made 
under the new Act for graduate nurses 
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to take postgraduate and refresher 
courses. 


Advisory Committee 


Members of the Advisory Committee 
to the Surgeon General of the U. 8. 
Public Health Service are: 

Oliver C. Carmichael, president of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
James A. Hamilton, director, New Haven 
Hospital, New Haven, Conn.; Marion 
Howell, dean, Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; Sister Helen 
Jarrell, dean, Loyola University School 
of Nursing, St. Bernard’s Unit, Chicago, 
Iil.; Hyrum Leo Marshall, professor of 
public health, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Rev. Fr. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, dean, St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.; Isabel 
M. Stewart, director, Division of Nursing 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; Margaret 


Tracy, director, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Anna D. Wolf, director, School of Nurs- 
ing, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Lucile Petry, on leave of absence as 
dean of Cornell University School of 
Nursing, will direct the program and will 
be assisted by Mrs. Eugenia Spalding. 
Both are on the staff of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Guidance of High-School 
Students 


Principals, vocational guidance coun- 
selors, and teachers in high schools 
throughout the country are being urged 
by Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the U. 8. Public Health Service to en- 
courage young women graduates to con- 
sider professional nursing when choosing 
their wartime service or lifetime career. 
Interested students should be advised to 
obtain catalogs from several schools of 









nursing before making a choice. A list 
of accredited schools of nursing in each 
State may be obtained by writing to the 
State Board of Nurse Examiners. A list 
of the 1,300 accredited schools through- 
out the country may be obtained from 
the National Nursing Council for War 
Service, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

At the beginning of the approaching 
fall term, girls entering senior high- 
school classes should be advised to check 
their previous and proposed high-school 
courses against entrance requirements 
of the school of nursing they plan to 
attend. If any adjustments are neces- 
sary, it may be possible to make them 
immediately, so that upon graduation in 
the spring or summer of 1944 young 
women may go immediately into training 
as student nurses. 

High-school students who want.to work 
towards a college degree will be interested 
to know that a great many colleges in the 
United States give credit on a degree for 
completion of a nursing course. 





LIQUIDATION OF NYA 


The following amendment to the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1943, 
passed by Congress, provides for liquida- 
tion of the National Youth Administra- 
tion: 


“WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


“National Youth Administration: For 
an additional amount for the National 
Youth Administration in the perform- 
ance of its functions from July 1, 1943, 
to the date of enactment of the Labor- 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1944, 
and thereafter for the liquidation of such 
Administration, including not to exceed 
$2,000 for printing and binding, not to 
exceed $1,500,000 from the unexpended 
balance of v.1e appropriations for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in the La- 
bor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 
1943, to be added to and merged with the 
funds made available for the liquidation 
of the National Youth Administration by 
such Labor-Federal Security Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944; and of such merged 
amount not less than $1,487,000 shall be 
allocated and set apart to be used exclu- 
Sively for payment of accumulated and 
accrued leave of employees: 

“Provided, That all real and personal 
property of the National Youth Admin- 
istration is hereby declared surplus, and 
all equipment, materials, and supplies 
shall be assembled, inventoried, and 
turned over to the Director of Procure- 
ment, Treasury Department, under Ex- 


ecutive Order 9235 by the Administrator 
of the National Youth Administration 
as expeditiously as possible, and all real 
property shall be disposed of by the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings in accord- 
ance with the Act of August 27, 1935 (40 
U. S. C. 304 (a) and 304 (b)): 

“Provided further, That, under com- 
mitment to return such property to the 
United States at borrower’s expense, any 
real or personal property of the National 
Youth Administration in use on June 30, 
1943, by any non-Federal vocational edu- 
cation authority within any State may 
continue to be so used during the period 
of the present war and for not to exceed 
six months after the termination thereof, 
without compensation, but in no event 
beyond the date such property ceases to 
be used for vocational education pur- 
poses: 

“Provided further, That during such 
period, the Director of Procurement, in 
the case of personal property, and the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, in the 
case of real property, upon certificate of 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation that such property is to be used for 
vocational education and training, may 
loan, without compensation, to any such 
existing non-Federal vocational educa- 
tion authority, if applied for within 
ninety days after the date of enactment 
of this act, any real or personal property 
of the National Youth Administration 
not required by any other Federal 
Agency (excepting the Lend-Lease Ad- 





ministration) or otherwise loaned under 
the authority of this paragraph, if such 
borrower agrees, in the case of personal 
property, to pay all expenses incident to 
obtaining and returning such property.” 
The Director of Procurement in a re- 
cent statement points out that the law 
gives first choice to non-Federal voca- 
tional education authorities using the 
property on June 30, 1943; and that they 
may have free use of such property for 
the present war and not more than 6 
months thereafter. Property not so dis- 
posed of will then be available to Federal 
agencies, such as the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Following that, other non-Fed- 
eral vocational education authorities 
may apply to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education within 90 days of 
Presidential approval of the bill, for 
remaining property. If the Commis- 
sioner certifies that such property is to 
be used for vocational training, the Pro- 
curement Division will effect transfer 
on a loan basis, without compensation. 
The residue of the property will then be 
available for sale to non-Federal public 
agencies and to the general public. 
Applications pertaining to real prop- 
erty should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings. Applications 
for personal property should be made 
to the Procurement Division, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or to the nearest Procure- 
ment Division regional official. 
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, GENERAL 


MEMBERSHIP 





Round the Country With the HSVC 


At a meeting of the Oneonta Rotari- 
ans, Victory Corps members of ONE- 
ONTA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (One- 
onta, N, Y.) explained the organization 
and functions of the corps to interested 
listeners. The Oneonta Corps is directed 
by a Victory Corps Council. Other 
groups which aid the development of the 
corps include the Community Advisory 
Committee, the Department of Wartime 
Guidance, the Department of War 
Stamps and Bonds, the School Service 
Flag Committee, the school publications, 
Echo and The Oneonta, the National 
Honor Society for Service, the Music and 
Speech and Dramatics departments and 
the organizations of the sophomore, jun- 
ior, and senior classes. 


vc 


Members of the Girls Army Military 
Service at NEW BEDFORD HIGH 
SCHOOL (New Bedford, Mass.) are 
learning the fundamentals of drill in 
preparation for a strict course in calis- 
thenics. The unit is a part of the Vic- 
tory Corps. 


vc 


The American Theatre Wing in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., benefits from the work 
of the Victory Corps at DAVIS HIGH 
SCHOOL. Besides helping to entertain 
boys in the service, Victory Corps mem- 
bers who work with this group have 
made such articles of clothing as felt 
slippers, which are sent to members of 
the armed forces. 


vc 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL (Port- 
land, Oreg.), sends a condensed sum- 
mary of its war effort as directed by the 
Victory Corps Gouncil, The summary 
follows: 


BCNDS AND STAMPS $120,116.75 
One of two Portland high schools to 
fly the Treasury Department Min- 
ute Man Flag. 


CASH CONTRIBUTIONS 
$450.00 War Chest drive. 
155.00 Athletic equipment drive. 
40.00 March of dimes. 


$403.06 Junior Red Cross Roll Call. 
50.00 Red Cross for any emer- 
gency. 
25.00 Greek relief. 
25.00 Chinese relief. 
50.00 Geo. White service center— 
any purpose. 
400.47 Geo. White service center 
for pillows and bedding. 
205.31 Red Cross for relief of pris- 
oners of war. 


1, 803.84 Total. 


COLLECTIONS 
300 tons scrap iron. 
198 pounds of keys. 
1,000 books for ship and camp li- 
braries. 
1 barrel hosiery. 
1,000 coat hangers for Camp Adair. 
1 ton serviceable clothing for 
Russia. 

Hundreds of pieces of service- 
able athletic equipment for 
camps. 

Hundreds of phonograph rec- 
ords. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
1,000 bandages. 
Knitting of afghans and sweat- 
ers. 
100 scrap books for George Barnes 
Hospital. 
500 pairs of slippers for George 
Barnes Hospital. 
100 ditty bags. 
100 students have donated to blood 
bank. 
100 Christmas boxes. 
Volunteer labor for trucks haul- 
ing furniture to hospitals. 
Regular workers at Ration 
Board on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 
Organization of first-aid squads 
for school and community. 
Workers at OPA for oil and gas 
rationing. 
7,000 fuel oil blanks processed by 
math classes. 
62 typists on call for OPA. 
Secretarial service to four ele- 
mentary schools, 


ICTORY CORPS 


Truck drivers for Visual Educa- 
tion Department of school 
district. 

student laborers for emergency 
work on U. S. Army Engineer 
boat. 

200,000 man-hours part-time work in 

essential war industries. 
26 boys volunteer for work with 

U. S. Forest Service this sum- 

mer. 

boys and girls in Civilian Air 
Patrol. 

51 model airplanes for Army and 
Navy made by shop classes. 
car loads of food to George 

White center. 

52 sheets and 46 pillow cases 
hemmed for George White 
dormitory. 

¥ hour “Schools at War” broad- 
cast over KGW. 

Band—6 trips to west side busi- 
ness section for Victory Cen- 
ter programs and parades. 

Student talent show unit to 
Veterans’ Hospital, Portland 
Air Base and George White 
Center. 

Glee clubs—programs at camps 
and service centers. 

Art classes—lettering on maps 
for civilian defense and post- 
ers for drives and campaigns. 

Public Speaking Department has 
trained speakers for drives 
and campaigns. 

Office practice classes have han- 
dled hundreds of letters and 
hours of mimeographing. 

Bookkeeping classes and stu- 
dent body store has handled 
and banked the bond and 
stamp money and recorded 
all bonds sold. 

Latin classes have made the 
school service flag with over 
400 stars to date. 
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VICTORY CORPS 
664 students enrolled in physical fit- 
ness classes. 
43 students enrolled in auto me- 
chanics classes. 
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35 students enrolled in fundament- 
als of radio. 

86 students enrolled in fundament- 
als of machines. 

137 students enrolled in fundament- 
als of electricity. 

21 students enrolled in preflight. 

30 students enrolled in military Eng- 
lish. 

16 students enrolled in radio code 
class. 

22 students enrolled in Victory Corps 
home economics. 


This entire war program of WASHING- 
TON HIGH SCHOOL originated with 
the School Victory Corps Council, com- 
posed of students, faculty, and commu- 
nity advisors. 


vc 


Policy Committee 
Elects Vice Chairman 


Joseph W. Barker has been elected vice 
chairman of the National Policy Commit- 
tee of the High-School Victory Corps. 
Dean Barker will preside over meetings 
of the National Policy Committee in the 
absence of the chairman, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

On leave from his position as dean of 
the facuity of engineering at Columbia 
University, Dean Barker, special assist- 
ant to Secrctary Knox, is one of the Navy 
representatives on the National Policy 
Committee. Graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1916, Dr. 
Barker served at the U. S. Coast Artillery 
School, Fort Monroe, Va., and in 1925 be- 
came professor of electrical engineering 
at M.I.T. In 1929 he was appointed head 
of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering at Lehigh University. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to the 
deanship at Columbia University. Since 
his appointment to the Navy in 1941, he 
has advised on the organization and 
management of the Navy’s college and 
other training programs. He has served 
as a member of the Victory Corps Na- 
tional Policy Committee since its forma- 
tion in July 1942. 

The Victory Corps National Policy 
Committee is made up of representatives 
of the Army, Navy, other Government 
agencies, and leading educators, and ad- 
vises the U. S. Office of Education on the 
development of policies and programs for 
the adaptation of high schools to wartime 
needs. 





From the States 


Sixth in the series of High-School Vic- 
tory Corps pamphlets issued by the 
Georgia State Department of Education 
is titled, Wartime Citizenship. “An un- 
derstanding of the problems growing out 
of the war effort and the procedure for 
dealing with such problems in a democ- 
racy is an important phase of the home 
front,” states the foreword. 

Chapters on Teaching Democracy in 
Wartime, Buying, Sharing, Conserving 
and Producing, Wartime Agencies, Prog- 
ress of the War, Financing the War, and 
The Post-War World are included. Each 
chapter contains sections headed Under- 
standings To Be Developed, Questions 
for Discussion, Suggested Activities, 
Teaching Materials, and References. 

Since formation of the Victory Corps 
in 508 Georgia high schools, wartime cit- 
izenship has been a regular topic of in- 
struction. This pamphlet is the report 
of a State-wide committee appointed to 
study the problem of wartime citizenship 
in the schools and to make suggestions 
for improvement. The mimeographed 
pamphlet will be evaluated in summer 
schools and a revised edition will be pub- 
lished later. 


vc 


“During the past 12 months schools 
were adjusted to the war effort,” writes 
John E. Wade, superintendent of schools 
of the City of New York in his first 
annual report. 

“High schools introduced and devel- 
oped war courses designed to prepare 
older students for entrance into the 
service of their country. These include 
the preinduction and pre-flight aviation 
courses, The High-School Victory Corps 
was organized and school work has been 
modified so as to emphasize for both 
boys and girls the knowledge and skills 
necessary to enable them to play their 
part in winning the war. 

“Elementary and junior high schools 
as well as senior academic and vocational 
high schools have adapted themselves to 
wartime conditions. War supplies the 
motivation for courses in science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and other sub- 
jects. The immediacy and reality of 
wartime problems both on the battle- 
fronts and on the homefront have been 
seized upon by teachers to make instruc- 
tion more meaningful. 

“All this has been done without sacri- 
ficing any of the cultural subjects and 
without neglecting the fundamentals. 

“A farm program has been put in op- 
eration and more than 1,000 boys from 








city schools are now at work on farms 
in New York and neighboring States. 
Plans are being made to enroll 2,000 
more for farm service. 

“Latest available figures show more 
than $21,000,000 worth of war bonds and 
stamps purchased by children, teachers, 
and other educational employees. 

“Children have given more than $87,- 
000 to the Junior Red Cross. 

“Elementary and junior high school 
boys and girls have collected nearly 
2,500,000 pounds of small scrap and 
nearly 350,000 pounds of rubber. They 
have contributed 28,000 pounds of silk 
and nylon, The number of articles made 
for the Red Cross totals approximately 
135,000. Boys have made more than 
7,000 model airplanes for the Army and 
Navy. 

“Children have been given an oppor- 
tunity to play an actual part in the war 
effort and their participation is being 
utilized in the teaching of regular school 
subjects.” 


Insect and Rodent 
Control Task For 
Victory Corps 


Victory Corps members can render 
another valuable wartime service by tak- 
ing part in the Insect and Rodent Con- 
trol Program. The importance of this 
program and suggestions for action are 
presented in the two following state- 
ments: 


From tke Department of Agriculture: 

“The urge to help in the critical food 
situation by planting victory gardens will 
undoubtedly bring more people to the 
realization of the damage which insecis 
cause. If we assume that vegetable 
gardens average 14 acre in size, the 20 
million reported would account for 5 
million acres. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that insects destroy an 
average of 15 percent of garden vege- 
tables. Therefore, about 750,000 acres 
of vegetables in gardens will be removed 
from supply for human consumption by 
insects this year unless every effort is 
made to combat these pests. 

“The High-School Victory Corps can 
do much to prevent the above loss. In 
addition to their recruiting for farm 
duty, they can assist by learning more 
about insects and their control, by car- 
rying on actual control operations, 
either individually or as a group, volun- 
tarily or on a fee basis, and by checking 
and recording the supplies of insecti- 
cides, dust guns, and sprayers available 
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in their local stores. The latter infor- 
mation would be especially helpful to 
officials in charge of local Victory Gar- 
den programs, 

“For specific information on what to 
do see your nearest county agent. 
Pamphlet material will be found in the 
list of publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Misc. No. 60 and in 
Price List 41, Insects, Includes Bees, and 
Insects Harmful to Agriculture and 
Health, available free from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
B.C” 


From the Fish and Wildlife Service: 


“Field rodents such as ground squir- 
rels, jack rabbits, field mice, pocket 
gophers, wocdchucks, and cottontail rab- 
bits at times and under local conditions 
do a considerable amount of damage to 
growing agricultural crops, including 
Victory Gardens. The common brown 
rat is also a destructive pest to stored 
food supplies and also on occasion de- 
stroys growing crops and garden vege- 
tables. 

“In view of the critical food situation 
at the present time, steps should be taken 


Colonel Adamson 
Corps Schools 


Reports on Progress 


Col. Hans Christian Adamson, author 
of the following report, is on the Current 
Narration Section staff, Army Air Forces 
Intelligence Service. In connection with 
his assignment to gather and preserve 
the achievements of our Army flyers, Col. 
Adamson flew with Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer on the fateful journey from Ha- 
waii. While recuperating in Walter 
Reed Hospital, Colonel Adamson became 
increasingly interested in the Victory 
Corps and in the late spring made the 
Victory Corps inspection trip reported 
below His interest in schools is not 
new. Before the war, Colonel Adam- 
son wrote American School of the Air 
programs broadcast by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and listened to by 
hundreds of the thousands of students. 


The Victory Corps plan started by the 
U. S Office of Education at the begin- 
ning of the 1942-43 school year is bearing 
fine fruit if the Victory Corps tour which 
I have just completed gives a proper in- 
dex of the corps’ effort. This, I believe, 
it does. There is every indication that 
because of the Victory Corps, a large per- 








to prevent rodent damage to growing and 
stored food supplies. Several methods 
of approach to this problem are sug- 
gested. Stored food supplies should be 
kept in rodent-proof structures and con- 
tainers, while growing crops should be 
protected through the use of repellent 
substances or by fencing or by control- 
ling the injurious species of mammal. 
Before attempting the destruction of cot- 
tontail rabbits, farmers or gardeners 
should be sure that methods used do not 
conflict with State conservation laws, 
which may prohibit the taking of cotton- 
tail rabbits except during the open hunt- 
ing season. Clearance should be had 
from the local game conservation officer 
before action is taken. 

“The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior has pub- 
lished Wildlife Leaflet No. 236, Protecting 
Victory Gardens from Animal Pests. 
This leaflet is available for free distribu- 
tion upon request from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Chicago, Ill. The Serv- 
ice can also supply information on ‘Rat 
Control,’ ‘Rat Proofing Buildings and 
Premises’ and ‘Woodchuck Control.’ ” 


Sees Victory 


centage of the potential man and woman 
power of America’s Fountain of Youth 
is not splashing idly and undirected in 
the basin but is being harnessed and de- 
veloped for use on the home and fight- 
ing fronts. 


Visited 23 Localities 


On May 25, 1943, I was assigned by 
the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of making a tour 
in the interest of the Victory Corps to 
underscore the need of training and edu- 
eation as part of the victory effort as well 
as to obtain information as to how the 
work is proceeding. This tour I com- 
pleted on June 22. In the course of it, 
I visited 23 localities where I spoke be- 
fore 61 audiences, totaling about 100,000 
students, educators, and civic leaders. 
The audiences and subjects discussed be- 
fore them all fall into the following 
categories: 

1. High-school boys and girls (Sub- 
ject: The Victory Corps and the value 
of education for victory and peace). 

2. Meetings of school superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers, fre- 

quently followed by question-and-an- 








swer periods. (Subject: The need of 
keeping the school front active and the 
problems that confront educators with 
respect to boys and girls of high-school 
age.) 

3. Meetings of civic organizations, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., fre- 
quently followed by question-and-an- 
swer periods. (Subject: The need of 
intelligently controlled employment of 
boys and girls of school age to stop 
the dangerous exodus of children from 
school into jobs and explanation of 
the importance of the Victory Corps 

effort.) 

Based on my observation, I should say 
that there is a wide lack of understand- 
ing among business people, who are out 
of touch with educational programs, 
with respect to the aims and importance 
of the Victory Corps. Some even think 
that it is just a drill and marching or- 
ganization. They do not realize that the 
Victory Corps plan is a comprehensive 
adaptation of courses of study to meet 
training needs of the military services 
and other requirements in the war effort, 
through special stress on science sub- 
jects, mathematics, vocational education, 
physical instruction, together with spe- 
cialized studies for juniors and seniors 
in the five service divisions, namely, Sea, 
Land, Air, Community, and Production. 


Victory Corps Widely Adopted 

There are about 28,000 high schools in 
the country. At the start of the 1942-43 
school year, they had a population of 
about 6,500,000 students. In December, 
it was estimated that about 52 percent 
of the eligible high-school students were 
members of the Victory Corps. This 
ranged from 42 percent in small locali- 
ties to as high as 86 percent in cities 
with populations of over 100,000. Since 
December, there has been a wide up- 
sweep in Victory Corps participation, at 
least in the States I covered. These in- 
clude Maryland, Georgia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. Both Maryland and 
Georgia are close to 100 percent organi- 
ized. The remaining States I visited 
would seem, on an average, to be in ex- 
cess of 80 percent organized. 

It must be admitted that this increase 
is mainly in the larger cities and not in 
the smaller localities. Every effort 
should be made to increase participa- 
tion in the latter. It has been the almost 
universal experience in the military 
services that “small-town” boys are on 
an average better equipped for special- 
ized military training than their “big- 
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town” contemporaries. This, by virtue 
of the fact that their daily lives bring 
them into contact with machinery rang- 
ing from automobiles to plows that call 
for constant repairs or adjustments. 
The “small-town” boys know how to 
handle small arms and live as a rule more 
active lives from the standpoint of physi- 
cal activity than their “big-town” fellows. 
An opportunity for improving valuable 
material is being itretrievably lost unless 
the Victory Corps spread in smaller lo- 
calities is made broader. The small- 
town high-school participation must be 
boosted from less than 50 percent to as 
near 100 percent as possible. 


Results of Victory Corps 


There is an almost universal feeling 
among educators I have talked with that 
the Victory Corps program is not only 
ene of the most constructive wartime 
ideas that has been developed for Amer- 
ican youth but also one of the most 
popular among high-school boys and 
girls. Without supplanting or sacrific- 
ing the essential elements of high-school 
education it has decidedly given a new 
mental alertness to high-school students 
through the emphasis it places on voca- 
tional education and scientific studies. 
Aside from any other consideration, the 
very fact that hundreds of thousands of 
American high-school boys are learning 
to coordinate the use of their heads and 
their hands, there is the added value of 
the sharply stepped-up tempo of Victory 
Corps physical training. Instead of giv- 
ing only two class periods of physical 
instruction per week as previously was 
the case, more than four-fifths of the 
participating high schools now give five 
periods of physical instruction per week. 
This physical training activity fills a tre- 
mendous want. To be candid, the shift 
from the established policy of inter- 
scholastic sports in high school to a real 
program of body building has not been 
easy. But, the fact of the matter is, 
that where the vast majority of high- 
school boys heretofore watched a small 
minority of their schoolmates on the 
ficlds of sports, now all the boys who are 
able take part in body-building exercises. 

All in all, the fine job that is being 
doue by the Victory Corps should be a 
source of vast satisfaction not only to 
school heads and teachers, but to Vic- 
tory Corps members themselves. But 
unfortunately this bright picture is only 
one part of the story. 


Deplores ‘“The Gold Rush” 


In the language of the old-time politi- 
cal orator, one may have reason to “point 





with pride” to the work of the Victory 
Corps and at the same time “view with 
alarm” the threatening exodus of high- 
school boys and girls from schools into 
fields of employment. Based upon fig- 
ures showing the drift of high-school 
students into jobs in the cities I visited, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
loss of high-school student population 
this year will exceed 1,000,000 boys and 
girls. The vast majority will be boys. 
Not only that, but most of them will be 
the older boys, from 16 to 18, whose pre- 
mature departure from school is at 
cross-purposes with the war plans and 
the victory effort. 

This condition is giving grave concern 
to educators. They have no quarrel with 
the controlled employment of high- 
school boys and girls. By that is meant 
a balanced plan whereby boys and girls 
go to work without sacrificing their 
studies. Of course, it is, in a measure, to 
the credit of boys and girls that they 
want to work and thus help to create new 
manpower or to supplant the manpower 
that is being drawn into the military 
services. It is also to the credit of these 
boys and girls that they seek to relieve 
the economic strain that may have arisen 
in homes where breadearners have gone 
to war. However, by and large, the gold 
rush from the classrooms is creating 
more problems than it is solving. In 
many places juvenile problems have 
arisen as the result of high wages in the 
hands of young people who do not know 
how to handle money. Tens of thou- 
sands of youngsters are making good 
money and getting bad habits. To a 
large extent, this deplorable condition is 
due to the fact that employers are not 
aware that they are doing themselves 
and the children and the war effort and 
the future of America a dis-service by 
competing for the employment of young- 
sters who should remain in school. There 
is a driving need to make employers real- 
ize that, in undermining the education 
of youth, they are undermining the fu- 
ture of the Nation and increasing juve- 
nile problems. No matter how hungry 
business may be for manpower, it does 
not need young people at that high price. 


Dangerous But Not Incurable 


As observed before, this trend to em- 
ploy school children is dangerous but it 
is not incurable. A large part of it is 
due to lack of understanding on the 
part of employers. One way to overcome 
it would be to set up committees in vari- 
ous localities to discuss and solve juvenile 
employment problems, These commit- 
tees could be made up of representatives 





of civic clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and school officials. By thorough 
understanding and airing of the problem 
by all concerned there is no reason why 
a controlled and well-functioning em- 
ployment program cannot be developed 
and activated. Such programs have 
been developed in various localities in 
scattered parts of the country. They 
function in a satisfactory manner and 
range all the way from part-time em- 
ployment over staggered hours so as to 
fit into the pattern of school and health 
requirements, to splitting up a job be- 
tween two or three youngsters all of 
whom go to school instead of giving one 
job to a boy or girl who quits school com- 
pletely to take it. 


Army Asks for 
Vocational Training 


New Office of Education- 
Civilian Pre-Induction 
Branch Manual 


Younger men make the best fighters; 
the Army wants and needs them. Yet 
many of our youth, recent secondary 
school graduates, are coming into the 
Army without extensive vocational train- 
ing or experience. Here is an acute prob- 
lem: this is not only a young people’s 
war; it is also a specialist’s war. 

How can the flow of technically trained 
men into the Army be kept going with 
the lowering of the selective service age? 
To help with this problem the Army turns 
to vocational educators. A bulletin just 
published by the War Department in co- 
operation with the Vocational Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education states that 
this is the time for vocational teachers to 
use all their facilities to the maximum. 
Presenting facts about its need for spe- 
cialists, the Army asks for an all-out 
educational effort. 


Nine Suggestions Given 

This effort means urging prospective 
inductees to enroll in courses which will 
give them basic functional training in 
manipulative skills. It means encourag- 
ing those who have special aptitudes to 
prepare for Army jobs where induction 
is not now and has not been supplying 
adequate numbers of trained men. It 
may mean modifying some shop courses 
so that they prepare more specifically 
for the Army; it means adding other 
courses if the school has the equipment; 
it means using all equipment to the max- 
imum; it means going outside the school 
to reach all prospective inductees who 
can benefit by training: Men out of 
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school, students in general courses not 
now taking shop, and others. There is 
a job to be done here by day and evening 
schools, by general high schools, trade 
schools, vocational schools, and private 
schools. Every facility can be used: 
Vocational, trade or industrial shops, 
laboratories, industrial arts shops, voca- 
tional agriculture farm shops. It also 
means that vocational educators should 
explore the possibility of using commu- 
nity war-production training shops, in- 
dustrial facilities, and any other out-of- 
school equipment to an even greater ex- 
tent than at present. To this end the 
Army makes nine suggestions to help 
schools increase their capacity: 


1, Organize classes during any pe- 
riods of the day when the shop 
and equipment are not in use. 

2. Schedule additional students in 
shops where all work stations 
are not now in use. : 

3. Utilize all available laboratories, 
industrial arts shops, and war- 
production training shops. 

4. Organize the occupations into 
major trade units or divisions, 
and employ a teacher to handle 
each one. 

5. Utilize additional rooms within 
the school building or commu- 
nity facilities outside the school 
building for type of training 
which can readily be segregated 
from the main shop. 

6. Obtain additional equipment and 
materials through salvage and 
donations. 

7. Operate intensive basic training 
courses of from 3 to 6 months’ 
duration. 

8. Provide new types of courses 
which do not require elaborate 
equipment. 

9. Provide cross-training for stu- 
dents enrolled in_ building 
trades and metal trades 
courses. 

Assignment in the Army takes prein- 
duction training and experience heavily 
into account but Army needs and the 
military situation of the moment are also 
deciding factors. Whether or not the 
Army uses a _ student’s preinduction 
training immediately after he enters the 
Service it does want to know what train- 
ing he has had. The new bulletin rec- 
ommends that vocational teachers use 
Form 114 of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the “Vocational Training Record Card,” 
for recording specific preinduction train- 
ing which students have taken. This 
data may also be listed on the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary. 





Ww Military Drill Should Not Take Place 
of Physical Education 


In response to a request for a clarification of the War Department’s 
estimate of the importance of military drill as a preinduction training 
objective, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
has received the following reply: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON 
JUNE 16, 1943. 
Dear Dr. STUDEBAKER: 

I have your letter asking whether the War Department recommends that 
military drill take the place of physical education in the curriculum of 
schools and colleges. I assume your question to apply only to the period 
of the present war and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given in schools and colleges 
can also be given after induction into the Army, in a relatively short period 
of time, and under the most productive circumstances. A good physical 
condition, however, cannot be developed in so short space of time, and the 
physical condition of a soldier is of prime importance to the War Department. 

The War Department does not want to appear to advise upon the make-up 
of a curriculum, nor to go beyond outlining some of the elements which the 
Army believes would be advantageous in its recruits. Of these, a good 
physical condition is extremely important and a knowledge of basic military 
drill relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that military drill 
take the place of physical education in the schools and colleges during this 
war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication of this statement, 





















































provided it is quoted in its entirety. 
Sincerely yours, 


Education. 





Many requests for an official statement of the War Department’s view- 
point on this question have been received by the U. S. Office of 


Henry L. STIMson, 
Secretary of War. 








The Qualities Needed 

Based on its analysis of Army needs, 
the War Department is relying on 
schools to give students the preinduction 
education in many areas which will fit 
them to be good soldiers. The Army 
needs in all of its inductees the follow- 
ing qualities: The man must be physi- 
cally fit; he must feel that this is his 
fight; he must understand the nature 
of military life; he must possess certain 
basic skills in communication and com- 
putation; and he must have foundational 
technical skills which the Army can de- 
velop to fit him for his specialized job 
in the military machine. Vocational 
educators will find in this new bulletin 
the statements of Army needs in this 
last area which they can use to shape 


their courses. There are also sugges- 
tions for developing programs of prein- 
duction vocational training for boys in 
school and out, and for adults subject 
to induction. 

This bulletin, intended for principals, 
directors, supervisors, and teachers of 
vocational education, offers no course 
outlines. It is scheduled to be followed 
by supplementary bulletins in the fields 
of auto mechanics, aircraft maintenance, 
communication specialties, and machine 
shopwork. Pre-Induction Training in 
Vocational Schools, Vocational Depart- 
ments, and Trade Schools, PIT 330, can 
be obtained from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch of War Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from State directors for 
vocational education. 
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Wartime Counseling 
Some Questions and Answers 


Which physical qualifications for en- 
trance in the Navy have been changed? 

You can now qualify with combined 
vision (both eyes) of 10/20 and not less 
than 6/20 in the worst eye. Also, the 
minimum height is now reduced to 5 
feet. 


Where can I learn about the kind of job 
I can get in the Navy? 

The Navy Recruiting Office nearest 
you has a booklet entitled, What Kind 
of Job Can I Get in the Navy. This con- 
tains the petty officer ratings of the 
men holding down the 50 classes of Navy 
jobs, pay, duties, related civil jobs, and 
practical knowledge that will help you. 


What are the Seabees and where can I 
learn more about them? 


The Seabees, the Navy’s construction 
battalions, are made up of mechanics, 
carpenters, electricians, welders, riggers, 
divers, and other experienced construc- 
tion men. These men are given military 
drill and are trained to become a first- 
class fighting unit as well as a construc- 
tion unit. For further information get a 
copy of Build and Fight With the Sea- 
bees and Follow Your Trade in the Navy 
from your nearest naval recruiting office. 


Military Scholarships 


How can I tell if I am now qualified to 
receive a military scholarship from the 
War Department? 

In general, qualified candidates must: 


1. Have a high-school education. 

2. Have passed their seventeenth 
birthday but their eighteenth 
birthday must not occur prior to 
August 15, 1943. 

8. Have passed the A-12 preinduction 
test given on April 2, 1943. 

4. Be voluntarily enlisted in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. 

5. Meet physical requirements for 
general service enlisted men. 


When is the next preinduction test to 
be given by the Army? 


The next test is scheduled for early 
November. 


Will the 17-year-old Reservists be on 
active duty while attending college? 

No, they will be on inactive duty and 
as such will not wear uniforms or re- 
Celve Army pay. 


What will the military scholarship 
provide for? 

The military scholarship will provide 
for payment of tuition, messing, hous- 
ing, and such medical service as is cus- 
tomary at the institution. 


What happens when a trainee reaches 
his eighteenth birthday? 

At the end of the term in which the 
trainee reaches his eighteenth birthday, 
he will be placed on active military duty 
and will be sent to an Army Replace- 
ment Training Center for the prescribed 
basic military training. On completion 
of that training, he will be sent, if quali- 
fied, to a STAR Unit where he will be 
screened for continuation in the Army 
Specialized Training Program in a par- 
ticular field of study and in the highest 
term for which he is found qualified. He 
will then be assigned to an Army Spe- 
cialized Training Unit. 


With whom may I correspond should I 
desire to know more about the military 
scholarships or about the Army Special- 
ized Training Program? 

It is suggested that you correspond 
with: 


Captain George Dibert 
Room 2E—644 Pentagon Building 
Arlington, Va. 


School Attendance 


What will be the probable loss of high- 
schoo! student population ‘his year? 

In the report by Colonel H. C. Adam- 
son on the High-School Victory Corps 
tour it is suggested that over one million 
boys and girls will be lost from the high- 
school student population. 


Is this trend to employ school children 
incurable? 

While this trend is dangerous, it is not 
incurable. A large part of it is due to 
lack of understanding on the part of 
employers. There is no reason why a 
controlled and well-functioning employ- 
ment program cannot be developed and 
activated. 


What are some examples of a controlled 
and well-functioning employment pro- 
gram? 

Such programs have been developed 
in various localities. They function in 
a satisfactory manner and range all the 
way from part-time work of staggered 





hours, so as to fit into the pattern of 
school and health requirements, to split- 
ting up a job between two or three pupils, 
all of whom go to school, instead of giv- 
ing one job to one boy or girl who must 
quit school entirely in order to take it. 


How can wartime counselors assist in 
developing employment programs? 

One-way to assist in developing a well- 
functioning employment program would 
be to set up a committee of representa- 
tives of civic groups, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and school officials. It would 
be a function of that committee to dis- 
cuss and solve juvenile employment 
problems, It is to be remembered that 
premature departure from school is at 
cross purposes with the war plans and 
the victory effort. 


Nurses 
What is the U. &. Cadet Nurse Corps? 


The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps is an 
organization created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under provisions of the recently 
enacted Bolton Act. It is designed to 
train sufficient student nurses to allevi- 
ate serious nursing shortage brought 
about by military and civilian war de- 
mands. (See page 13 for further in- 
formation.) . 


Summer Tasks 
Planned 


The Guidance Department of the 
Rochester (N, Y.) Board of Education 
called on high-school students to spend 
the summer in tasks important to the 
war. Four alternatives were listed for 
useful effort: Farm service, military serv- 
ice, industrial service, and summer 
school. . 

Each pupil over 14 filled in a “Plan 
Sheet” declaring his intentions. Typical 
of statements to be checked on the sheet 
were: 

“I plan to attend summer school at 
Monroe High Summer School. 

“T plan to attend a Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers Shop 
Class. 

“I have made my own arrangements 
to work on a farm, 

“I hope to work on a farm and would 
like help from my counselor for advice 
in getting a job. 

“T have a job for the summer as ~____. 
a ‘ 

“TI hope to work in a war plant or can- 
nery and should like assistance in secur- 
ing a job suitable for me. 

“I am planning to work in a private 
home taking care of children.” 
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The draft has brought into the Army 
large numbers of men whose educational 
background and experience are so mea- 
ger that they cannot succeed as soldiers 
unless they are provided with basic lit- 
eracy skills, according to a report from 
the Development and Special Training 
Section, Training Branch, Adjutant 


' General’s Office, War Department. The 


War Department has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of salvaging as many of 
these men as possible by direct instruc- 
tion within the Army. 

Special training is now being provided 
for five groups of men whose selection 
is treated in the following paragraphs: 


Selection of Men 

a. The English-speaking illiterate and 
semiliterate constitute the largest group. 
They have entered the Army with 
marked language deficiencies which are 
traceable iin many cases to impover- 
ished backgrounds. The aim of the 
Special Training Unit is to help these 
men attain that degree of proficiency 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic which 
will enable them to succeed as soldiers. 

b. The first non-English speaking 
group includes those men who are illit- 
erate in their native tongues as well as 
in English; some of them have such low 
grade ability that they will never be 
successful in the Army; others can suc- 
ceed in a Special Training Unit. The 
problem here is to identify the men who 
are educable and to provide an efficient 
course of study for them. 

c. Another non-English speaking 
group includes men whose ability to read 
snd write English is negligible but who 
are literate in their native tongues. Most 
of these men are educable in a well- 
org@nized, carefully graded program. 

d. Literate men whose capacity is less 
than that required in regular training 
units often respond favorably to the work 
cffered in the Special Training Unit. 
Many of these men have relatively low 
ability; however, when they are given 
an opportunity to learn in a program 
which begins at a level where they can 
succeed and proceed gradually to more 
difficult levels, they often make com- 
mendable progress. 

e. Many men who have minor physi- 
cal defects are now being trained for 






Special Training Provided for 
Educationally Limited Soldiers 


useful work in the Army. They often 
require some stamina-building physical 
training which might slow up the regu- 
lar training program. Accommodations 
to the needs of these men can be made 
readily in a Special Training Unit. 

From these five groups, only those men 
are admitted to Special Training Units 
who need special training and who can 
be expected to profit from it. 

A number of tests are being devised, 
standardized, and used to facilitate ac- 
curacy in the selection of men for this 
special training. A picture literacy test 
yields valuable data. Individual intelli- 
gence tests also are a source of helpful 
information. 


Teachers 
Units 

Skilled teachers are provided in spe- 
cial training units in accord with War 
Department policy. Commanding offi- 
cers of various installations and units 
are responsible to their respective com- 
manders for the establishment and oper- 
ation of the Special Training Unit. 

Commanders have been extremely 
careful in selecting instructors from the 
soldiers in their units. Their success in 
this endeavor has been revealed again 
and again. For example, a recent sur- 
vey showed that approximately 75 per- 
cent of the teachers in the Special Train- 
ing Units had teaching experience prior 
to entering the Army; more than 55 per- 
cent had been specifically trained to deal 
with problems in the field of elementary 
education or of the mentally retarded. 

To improve the quality of instruction, 
a course for instructors in Special Train- 
ing Units is now being prepared for is- 
suance by the Armed Forces Institute. 
The aim of this course is to provide back- 
ground material in general pedagogy and 
in specific methods. 


in Special Training 


Instructional Materials 


In order to meet the immediate need 
for instructional materials in the initial 
phases of this training program, text- 
books were developed hastily by making 
adaptations in the few available texts. 
The original textbooks have been revised. 
Extraneous matter has been eliminated, 
and more easily taught and directly 
useful content has been added. The 


Army Reader deals with the activities 
and problems of “Private Pete,” a soldier 
in the Army of the United States. This 
textbook aims to offer reading experience 
on the levels needed, and to coordinate 
the entire offering of the literacy pro- 
gram. A textbook in arithmetic has 
been developed also to provide the nec- 
essary drill in the arithmetic skills. 

Supplementary teaching materials are 
designed to provide additional motiva- 
tion and practice. A monthly periodical, 
a weekly newsmap supplement, and film 
strips have demonstrated their value in 
vitalizing and enriching the program. 
Detailed guides for teachers are being 
made available for all tests, textbooks, 
film strips, and other supplementary ma- 
terials. 

From a practical standpoint, the Army 
seeks to keep the volume of instruc- 
tional materials at a minimum; yet, it 
aims to maintain excellent quality and 
maximum utility. 


Disposition of Men 


The majority of men sent to Special 
Training Units succeed in completing 
this course in an 8-week period; others 
require the maximum time of 13 weeks. 

A small proportion of men reveal, dur- 
ing the period of their special training, a 
lack of qualification for military service. 
When this occurs, they are recommended 
for the appropriate action culminating 
in honorable discharge from the Army. 

The actual number of men discharged 
in this way is small. The total salvage 
of men through the Special Training 
Unit is significantly great. 


Civic Education 
Director Goes to OWI 


Chester S. Williams, formerly Director 
of Adult and’Civic Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education, is now Educational 
Director at the British Division of the 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D.C. He is engaged in interpreting the 
life and institutions of this country 
through educational media to our Allies, 
the members of the British Common- 
wealth. 

For the time being, communications 
with the Office of Education involving 
any matters relating to adult and civic 
education services should he addressed 
to Rall I. Grigsby, Special Assistant to 
the Commissioner, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The Division of Adult and Civic 
Education has been discontinued due to 
lack of funds. 
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Children Help Plan 


Their Summer Program 


New Jersey Gives Report 


A field report from the New Jersey 
State Department of Education tells the 
following story of how the children in one 
school helped to plan and to put into 
operation their own summer activities 
under the Extended School Services 
Program. 


County Committee Discusses 
Plans 

At a meeting of the County Child-Care 
Committee the discussion centered about 
the procedure for starting the program 
for a group of children of school age. 
The field worker from the State Depart- 
ment of Education held that children 
should have a part in planning their 
program and that very few, in her opin- 
ion, had been given such an opportunity. 
When she outlined how this might be 
done, the principal of the local school 
Suggested that the field worker might 
use her school to try out the ideas. 

The invitation was accepted, and the 
field worker, accompanied by the chair- 
man of the Child-Care Committee and 
by one of the parents, went to the indi- 
cated school. She spent the morning in 
the various classrooms in order to get 
acquainted with the children. She had 
lunch with the older group, and then the 
whole school of pupils and teachers met 
in the community building. 


All Plan Together 


The field worker told the children that 
their “city fathers” had voted money for 
asummer program for them. She asked 
that they suggest the kinds of things they 
would like to do if they could have just 
the type of program they most wanted. 
Immediately about 75 hands went up and 
it took 3 people to keep a record of the 
desires expressed. Each one was dis- 
cussed, and the children were asked if 
facilities needed were available already, 
and, if not, what would have to be done 
on their part to make them available. 

For example, the children said they 
would like to swim. When asked if a 
pool was available, they said they thought 
so. Then the field worker asked: “Can 
you find out definitely if it is available?” 
“If it is, what other preparations are 
necessary?” “Can you find a lifeguard?” 





The idea the worker wanted to em- 
phasize is that the children should not 
only say what they wanted to do but 
that they should have a definite respon- 
sibility as far as they were able in mak- 
ing these things possible. The discussion 
brought out what facilities were available 
within the community, what materials 
could be obtained, and what people 
could help carry out the things they 
wanted todo. The meeting lasted about 
40 minutes. 

The children were then asked to take 
the matter up further with their teach- 
ers the next day in each classroom. In 
this way they could work more inten- 
sively in smaller groups. The teachers, 
knowing the children personally, would 
be able to guide more intelligently their 
discussion and conclusions as to what 
part children and parents should play. 
It was emphasized that the children 
might not have all the things they 





wanted with which to start the summer 
program, but that they could be working 
toward them as the program progressed. 


Fathers and Mothers, Too 


The field representative then met with 
the teachers to discuss the type of pro- 
gram that would be desirable and the 
ways in which the community might best 
serve in its functioning. In the evening 
she met with the fathers, it being fathers’ 
night—many mothers also were present. 
She put before them a picture of what 
had been done in the school on that 
day, a picture of the type of program 
needed, and of the community’s partici- 
pation in it. She emphasized that no 
community, however great its means 
were, should turn the program over en- 
tirely to hired personnel. Fathers and 
mothers—and all citizens—have a defi- 
nite part in it. 


Enlists Interest of Children 


Such a procedure as used in this case 
enlists the interest of the children from 
the beginning since they feel that it is 
their program. It also helps the children 
to come into the situation with fairly 
well defined ideas about what is going to 
take’ place. 


New Loan Packet on Extended 


School Services 


A new packet, XV-E-2, Extended 
School Services, has been released by the 
Information Exchange. It consists of 
materials supplied by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, the National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education, the Association for 
Childhood Education, the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Play Schools Associa- 
tion, Michigan State College, the Mary- 
land State Department of Education, 
and the State Defense Councils of New 
York and Connecticut. There are also 
reprints of articles from Progressive Ed- 
ucation, The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Childhood Education, Woman’s 
Day, and EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 

There are about 30 items in the packet, 
ranging from a few pages in length to 
bulletins of more than 50 pages. All of 
the leaflets published to date in the 
Office of Education’s series, School Chil- 
dren and the War, areincluded. Several 
booklets containing suggestions for play 
equipment will be helpful to persons 


planning nursery school programs for 
children whose mothers are employed. 
A handbook prepared by the Child Care 
Committee of the Connecticut State De- 
fense Council is available on the subject 
of group care of children, covering the 
family’s relation to the center, physical 
plant, healthiand food services, organ- 
ization and administration, financing the 
program, and keeping records. A series 
of bulletins from New York State will 
also serve as a guide to the establish- 
‘ment of child-care centers and to main- 
taining family morale in wartime. 

This packet brings to three the number 
available for loan on the topic of war- 
time care of children. The other two 
are of a more general nature and may 
be ordered by requesting XV-E-1, A and 
B. To obtain any of these packets for 
2 weekg’ loan, write to the Information 
Exchange on Education in Wartime, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
There is no expense to the borrower, 
since franked labels are furnished for the 
return of packets without payment of 
postage when wrapped to weigh not more 
than 4 pounds. 
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‘TJ. U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Arts, Crafts, and Customs of Our 
Neighbor Republics—A_ Bibliography. 
Compiled by Emilie Sandsten Lassalle, 
under direction of Nora Beust. Wash- 
ington, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 52 p. (Bulletin 1942, 
No. 2.) 10 cents. 

Sources of information on dress, festivals, 
crafts, and fine arts of our Latin-American 
neighbors, to be found in books, pamphlets, 
photographs, and pictures. An outline of 


the arts, crafts, and related creative works 
appears at the end of the bibliography. 


Recent General Publications of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 18 p. Free. 


Lists pamphlets, leaflets, good reference 
bibliographies, and miscellaneous publica- 
tions issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
since 1930, and bulletins published since 1937. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Smithsonian Institution. Are Wars 
Inevitable? By John R. Swanton. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
May 11, 1943. 36 p. Illustrated. (War 
Background Studies, No. 12) Free. Sup- 
ply limited; copies available in many 
libraries, 

Treating the subject from the standpoint of 
an anthropologist, the author concludes that 


wars are not inevitable. Useful for high 
schools. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
America’s Biggest War Plant. Washing- 
ton, Department of Agriculture, 1943. 
6-page folder. Illustrated. (Food for 
Freedom series) Free. 

Says the American farm is the biggest war 


plant; discusses the farmer’s problem and 
shows how the Government backs the farmer. 





Saving Sweet Potatoes from 
Black Rot. By L. L. Harter and R. J. 
Haskell, pathologists. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, February 
1943. 6-page folder. Single copies 5 
cents; 15 cents per 100. Single copies 
free from the Department of Agriculture 
as long as supply lasts. 


Says that black rot or “scab” as it is some- 
times called is a disease easy to control and 
gives specific suggestions on how to do it. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
Food for Freedom by Better Range-Con- 
servation Practices in the Pacific North- 
west. By W. T. White and others. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, April 1943. 
(Department of Agriculture Miscellane- 
ous publication No. 514.) 10 cents. Sin- 
gle copies also available from the Soil 
Conservation Service and Regional and 
State offices of the Service, as long as 
the supply lasts. 


Describes the more important practices 
which will preserve the soil and improve the 
forage of the Pacific Northwest grazing areas. 





U. S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Home Preserva- 
tion of Fishery Products. By Norman D. 
Jarvis. Chicago, Ill., Merchandise Mart, 
Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wild Life Service, June 1943. 26p. Pro- 
cessed. (Fishery Leaflet 18) Free. 


Gives directions for salting, smoking, dry- 
ing, and pickling fish at home. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Which Jobs for Young Work- 
ers? No. 6—Advisory Standards for 
Welding Occupations. Washington, De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau? 
April 1943. 6-page folder. Free. 

Gives general precautions, and lists kinds 
of welding occupations restricted for 16- and 


17-year-old operators and those unsuited for 
them. 





Women’s Bureau. Choosing 
Women for War-Industry Jobs. By 
Mildred P. Crowder. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 10 p. 
(Special Bulletin No. 12 of the Women’s 
Bureau) 5 cents. Single copies free 
from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Labor 
Department, as long as the supply lasts. 

Summarizes basic principles that have 
proved helpful in securing satisfactory service 
with women workers. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Lincoln 
Collections in the Library of Congress. 


19 p. Illustrated. 





2d edition. By David C. Mearns. Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, January 
1943. 12 p. Free. 


This collection of materials of a former 
war President is significant at this time. 


U.S. Treasury Department. War Sav- 
ings Staff. Our War... Our Victory. 
Prepared by the Treasury Department, 
War Savings Staff in cooperation with 
the Federal Works Agency, Works Project 
Administration. Washington, Treasury 
Department, War Savings Staff, 1942. 23 
p. Illustrated. Single copies free. Sup- 
ply limited. 

Prepared as supplementary reading mate- 
rial for foreign-born students. Questions 
and answers at the end of the bulletin are 


intended to help clear up misconceptions 
about the War Savings Program. 


U. S. War Department. Army Air 
Forces. Aviation Cadet Training for the 
Army Air Forces. Washington, War De- 
partment, Army Air Forces, May 1943. 
24 p. Illustrated. Free. 

Gives the qualifications, eligibility, pre- 
flight and air crew training, and pay and spe- 


cial benefits both during and after training 
for army aviation cadets. 


U.S. War Relocation Authority. Quar- 
terly Report; October 1 to December 31, 
1942. Washington, War Relocation Au- 
thority, 1942. 71 p. Processed. Free. 
Supply limited. 

High lights of this report are final move- 
ment of West Coast evacuees from assem- 
bly to relocation centers, placing evacuees 


in private employment, and problems in two 
of the older centers. 





International Bureau 
Announces 


A radiogram received from the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education by the 
U. S. Office of Education gives notice of 
the Bureau’s issuance of its eightieth 
publication. 

The subject matter of this new volume, 
according to the radiogram, has to do 
with the “Evolution since Napoleonic 
wars of world education.” An important 
place is given to Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
in education, according to the announce- 
ment. 

The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion is located at Wilson Palace, Geneva, 
Switzerland, and its Director is Dr. Jean 
Piaget. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


In times of peace and during periods of war, the public 
schools faithfully carry on their work of training boys and 
girls in the ways of American citizenship. The schools are 
important to men and women in all walks of life. Directly 
or indirectly they touch the lives of every one of us. As 
children, most of us knew them intimately, for we were a 

- part of them; as adults, we express our faith in them with 
our moral and material support. But do we actually know 
as much about the public schools as we would like to know? 
Perhaps our knowledge is too limited to our own specific 
field of teaching or supervising. 

Have you questions about the way our schools are ad- 
ministered, conducted, supervised, or financed? Are there 


* 


KNOW YOUR BOARD OF EDUCATION 
No. 47. 9p. Discusses the qualifications of school board 
members, their selection, organization, powers, and func- 
tions. Suggestions for discussion, and references are in- 
cluded in all of the leaflets of the series. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 
No. 48. 9 p. Analyzes the powers and duiies of the 
superintendent and discusses his relationship to teacher, 
pupil, and community. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
No. 49. 9p. Concerns the duties of the school principal, 
his qualifications, and his relationship with other school 
personnel. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR TEACHER 
No. 50. 12 p. Deals with the qualifications of teachers, 
their selection, duties and responsibilities, their economic 
welfare, and other pertinent questions relating to the 
work of the teacher. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL CHILD 
No. 51. 18 p. Discusses the major problem of the 
school—that of child development—and the importance 
of understanding the child, his needs, and the organi- 
zation of learning programs. 5 cents. 


questions you would like answered about the work of teach- 
ers, about the elementary school, the State’s part in the 
school program, the school library, or about the community’s 
relationship to the school? 

If you have questions, such as the foregoing, you will find 
some helpful answers in the series of Know Your School 
leaflets published by the U. S. Office of Education. There 
are 10 of these leaflets in the series. Each is a treatment 
of a certain phase of the public-school program and each 
contains pertinent suggestions for study and selected refer- 
ences. Many reports have come telling of their particular 
value for group discussions. The list follows: 


* 


KNOW YOUR MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
No. 52. 22 p. Explains the organization of the school 
and discusses the essentials of the successful school. 
5 cents. 


KNOW HOW YOUR SCHOOLS ARE FINANCED 
No. 53. 17 p. Discusses the basic principles of public- 
school support, the essential features of a satisfactory 
plan for financing education, and the part various gov- 
ernmental units take in paying for schools. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR STATE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
No. 55. 26 p. Deals with problems of governmental au- 


thority for education and State provisions for various 
levels, grades, and types of schools. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
No. 56. 16 p. Points out the importance of including 
library service in school planning, explains how to use 
school libraries effectively, and outlines its administra- 
tion and organization. 5 cents. 


KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY 

No. 57. 35 p. Explains the need for knowing the com- 
munity as a basis for solving school problems; discusses 
the importance of knowing the community’s location, 
its history, people, occupations, organization and gov- 
ernment, health, recreational and cultural facilities, its 
housing, and its welfare services. Topics for discussion 
and references are included. 10 cents. 


x*kk 


To obtain copies of these publications of the U.S. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money order, check, or currency 
to: Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Please do not send stamps, 
A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more of the above publications sent to one address. 
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